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King size: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 1981 


You found it. 


True, the enjoyable ultra low tar. 
Art you glad you did? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








The new 
Xerox typewriter 


currects misteeks 
in a unique woy. 


currects misteeks corrects mistakes 
in a unique woy. in a unique way. 





Now you see it again. 


Now you dont. 


With the new Xerox 610 Memorywriter you don’t have to be afraid of making mistakes. 

Because, at a single touch, it can automatically erase what you’ve mis-typed. A letter. A word. 
Even whole lines at a time. 

It also handles margins, tabs, column alignment, indents, centering and underlining with unbe- 
lievable ease. 

And lets you use three different type sizes and proportional spac- 
ing. All on one machine. 

Another thing. Because our new Memorywriter has such a re- 
markable memory it can save you even more time and trouble. 

It remembers addresses, dates, names, phrases or entire para- 
graphs. And types them out automatically at your command. 

Which means you don’t have to bother retyping what 
you've already typed. 

So find out more about the new Xerox 
Memorywriters. 

It you don’t, we think you'll be making a big misteek. 

For information, call 800-648-5888, operator 271, your local Xerox office, or mail in the 
coupon below. 


Now you see it. 













_] Please have a sales re presentative contact me. 

(_] I’d like to see a demonstration. 

CJ Please send me more information about your new Memorywriters. 
Mail to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24; Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 
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gering dimensions. Its spread through- 
out the US. is a serious, wholly 
unanticipated consequence of the sexu- 


so-called social disease has infected, in 
many more ways than are obvious, the 
life of a growing number of Americans 
became apparent when TIME’s bureaus 
were asked to make an initial assess- 
ment of the importance of the story. 
Their responses were blunt. 

As Atlanta Bureau Reporter Joyce 
Leviton discovered, “Almost every sex- 
ually active young person I spoke with 
either has the disease or knows some- 
one who has it.” Los Angeles Bureau 
Reporter Cheryl Crooks found that “in 
talking with herpes sufferers, I realized 
how little accurate medical information 
they had about their own disease.” 





ALetter from the Publisher 


| ore than simply a medical story, herpes, the venereal dis- 
ease for which there is no cure to date, is a subject of stag- 





al revolution. The extent to which this © 


Part of the herpes problem today is that discussion of the 
phenomenon sometimes seems almost as off-putting as the dis- 
ease itself. A TIME reporter in the South had to fight the reluc- 
tance of conservative Western Union operators in Mississippi to 


transmit her reports. They said they found the material distaste- 
ful. Indeed, the transmission of the files was delayed until the 
arrival of a younger telex operator, to whom the reporting 
seemed neither repugnant nor shocking. Art Director Rudy 
Hoglund noticed the reluctance of some professional models, 
wusnrarmicesrows worried about their image, to pose for 


Cover Team Ewald, Wallis, Leo and Williamson 


herpes is and how its estimated 20 million sufferers in the U.S. 


should react to it. 
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Cover: Photograph by William Coupon; lettering illustration by Timothy Girvin. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





TIME’s cover—normally not the kind of 
booking New York City models spurn. 
They feared that readers, after seeing 
them in the magazine, might deduce 
that they themselves suffered from 
the disease. 

The cover story was written by As- 
sociate Editor John Leo, while Staff 
Writer Claudia Wallis summed up the 
medical aspects of herpes and pos- 
sible cures. Both stories were edited by 
William F. Ewald and checked for fac- 
tual accuracy by Reporter-Researcher 
Nancy Pierce Williamson. As Wallis 
concludes, “Herpes is insidious, but it 
doesn’t have to be a tragedy.” The po- 
tential tragedy would be a continuing 
and pervasive public ignorance of what 
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Cover: Herpes, a baf- 
fling, incurable virus 
infection that has hit 
millions of Americans, 
seems to be moderat- 
ing the sexual revolu- 
tion. Though the phys- 
ical damage is often 
light, the psychologi- 
cal impact can be se- 
vere. See BEHAVIOR. 
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Nation: A rare new 
diplomatic opportuni- 
ty in the Middle East. 
> Bleary of eye, Sena- 
tors pass a mammoth 
tax hike devised by 
Bob Dole of Kansas. 
> Boeing vs. Lockheed 
in an aerial war.» A 
male wins a record 
sex-harassment case. 
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Britain: In a traumat- 
ic week, the LR.A. 
strikes in cold blood, 
the Queen's personal 
bodyguard resigns, a 
palace intruder em- 
barrasses the govern- 
ment, and a new spy 
scandal suggests a 
breach in the West's 
security. See WORLD. 
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the Middle East. 
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over the Soviet pipe- 
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with Indira Gandhi. 
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the National Weather 
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equipment to better 
its forecasts. 
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THE LOWEST-PRICED 
HIGH-MILEAGE JAPANESE IMPORTS... 
DODGE COLT & PLYMOUTH CHAMP... 


BASE STICKER 
PRICE. 
LOWEST PRICED 
OF ALL CARS 
VER 37 EPA 
ESTIMATED MPG 


FACTORY 
REBATE AT 
PARTICIPATING 
DEALERS 


%*SUGGESTED 
RETAIL PRICE 
WITH REBATE 


*EXCLUDING TAX, TITLE, LICENSE, DESTINATION CHARGE AND OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT NOT AVAILABLE IN AREAS WHERE 
HIGH ALTITUDE EMISSION PACKAGE IS REQUIRED 


JUST BECAME THE LOWEST-PRICED 
CARS IN AMERICA...BAR NONE! 


Use EPA estimate for comparison only. Your 
mileage may vary. Actual highway 
mileage will probably be less 

CA mileage lower 






e Room for five 
@ MCA-JET engine 
e@ 3-Door hatchback 
e Front-wheel drive @ Built 
by Mitsubishi Motors Corp.., 
Master Car Builders of Japan. 


*Sticker prices higher: CA, LA, MA, MD, MS, NE 
NJ, WI, AK, CO, TX, WA 


>| <> 
Wed 1 Va 
ONLY AT PARTICIPATING DEALERS CES Wm 


THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 















Danger: 
mythmaker at work 


To this day, there are people who believe some of the apocryphal 
stories told about the gasoline shortages of the 1970s. No matter how 
thoroughly they are disproven by competent and independent authori- 
ties, these myths live on. Is there anyone, for example, who hasn't 
heard the wild tale of tankers supposedly moored off U.S. shores in 
1973-74 and again in 1979, with instructions not to unload until the price 
of oil rose sufficiently? 

Students of mythology had a prime opportunity recently to see 
exactly how such myths are born. Acting as both parent and midwife 
was the Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition, which delivered itself of a 
study in which distortions were blithely linked together to reach 
ridiculous conclusions. These, of course, were released to the press, 
which gave them credibility by publishing them. 

The report argues that since 1979, when deregulation of oil prices 
began, 16 of the largest oil companies, Mobil included, spent some 
$16.2 billion to acquire other companies when they could have used the 
money in the search for more oil and natural gas. This, the report 
argues, represents a 600-percent increase in acquisition 
expenditures. 

Let's stop right there. The truth is, no money, let alone $16.2 billion, 
was ever diverted from petroleum exploration. Oil companies— 
including those that made acquisitions during this period— also made 
record capital expenditures for oil and gas exploration between 1979 
and 1981. During that time, the number of wells the industry drilled 
jumped from around 10,400 in 1979 to about 15,300 in 1981. And the 
drilling during 1979-80 paid off: The U.S. managed to arrest the long 
decline in its proven reserves of petroleum liquids and the large annual 
declines in domestic gas reserves were virtually eliminated. 

The Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition’s executive director goes on 
to argue that decontrol of oil prices was a “supply-side failure,” 
because "consumers, farmers, seniors, and small businesses paid 
billions of dollars more over the last three years because decontrol 
advocates claimed the funds were necessary to finance domestic 
exploration. Instead, higher gasoline prices have meant more 
acquisitions.” 

The truth is, higher prices resulted in more domestic supplies. As 
for gasoline prices, most consumers know that, even with recent 
increases, they're still substantially lower than they were a year ago. 
Sure, gasoline costs more thanit did several years ago. What doesn't? 

And, as is pro forma in such reports, much is made of oil industry 
profits. Well, what were they? Combined 1981 earnings of the 10 largest 
U.S. oil companies were down 2 percent from 1980. And in the first 
quarter of this year, the same 10 concerns earned a dismal 26 percent 
less than in the comparable three months of 1981. 

This report demonstrates once again thatit's a short distance from 
an erroneous assumption to an unwarranted conclusion. The troubleis 
that people really don’t care about how much companies spend, or how 
many wells they drill. What they will remember is that some report—the 
identity of its authors will hardly matter— "proved" some unconsciona- 
ble act on the part of oil companies. At cocktail parties, political rallies, 
and even in quasi-serious debate, the myth will live on. 
Which is what the mythmakers count on in the first place. 
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NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF INVENTION 
AND LOOKS CAN KILL. 


PALACE OF 
DELIGHTS 
Welcome to The 
Exploratorium, an 
incredible museum 
of discovery where 
magic mirrors lasers 
and optical illusions 
put people in touch 
with the wonder of 
scrence 


AUGUST 1 


ON NOVA, 
WONDERS NEVER CEASE, 


FINDING A VOICE 
Millions of speech 
handicapped Amer 
icans are locked in 
a prison of silence 
But, new inventions 
are beginning to 
unlock the prison 
gates, helping them 
to find a voice 


AUGUST 8 


THE WIZARD 
WHO SPAT 

ON THE FLOOR 
NOVA takes a rare 
look at Thomas 
Edison, the re 
markable inventor 
whose works revo- 
lutionized modern 


living 
AUGUST 15 


NOVA 


The program whose curiosity never stops 


SUNDAYS AT 8:00 ON PBS 


Check local listings 


ANIMAL 
OLYMPIANS 
Olympic athletes 
compete for medals 
and glory. But their 
counterparts in the 
animal world per- 
form extraordinary 
athletic feats merely 
fo survive 

AUGUST 22 


Made possible in part by a grant from 


ANIMAL 
IMPOSTERS 
Deadly snakes that 
look like sticks 
Bugs that look like 
leaves. In nature 
camouflage is a 
necessary tool of 
survival—both for 
the hunter and the 
hunted 

AUGUST 29 

















Women’s Rights 


To the Editors: 
The Equal Rights Amendment [July 
12] did not die: it was temporarily de- 
layed. In the words of Susan B. Anthony: 
“Failure is impossible.” 
Steven A. Silva 
San Diego 


So Phyllis Schlafly is happy about the 


| ERA’s defeat. She is proud to deny rights to 





less fortunate women who have only what 

they can earn. Schlafly is the modern Ma- 

rie Antoinette. What we needed was a 
Joan of Arc. 

Nancy E. Urmston 

Tipton, Ind. 





For too long too many women have 
remained apathetic about the rights of 
their sex. I was one of those who sat back 
and watched others do the work for me 
when I should have taken an active role. 
Apathy killed ERA. 

Mildred Wells Sample 
Albany, Ga. 


Your cover caption “The Climb to 
Equality” ought to have read “The Climb 
to Equity.” The implication of the word 
equality is that women are looking up- 
ward, straining to be equal to men. We've 
always been equal. It is equity we seek 
and must have to survive in this society. 

Mallory Millett Jones 
New York City 


The history of the pro-ERA movement 
is replete with excesses that demonstrate 
contempt for the democratic process. 
Consider a precedent-setting time exten- 
sion for ratification, boycotts, hunger 
strikes. bags of animal blood, to name a 


| few. And now we hear of raising millions 


to “get strong and get even.” This ap- 

proach resembles government by extor- 

tion. The ERA supporters appear more 

dangerous to the nation than the pre- 
sumed inequality between the sexes. 

Murray Howden 

Allentown, Pa. 





Letters 





The death of ERA was caused by its 


radical advocates who sought not so much 
to equate as to castrate. 

Thomas M. Edwards 

San Francisco 


Mrs. Schlafly beat the ERA not be- 
cause she played “to people's worst fears” 
but because she had the best argument. 
Equal rights would be balanced by equal 
responsibility, and that would obliterate 
women’s traditional privileges, including 
exemption from the draft. 

(The Rev.) Maurice Fitzgerald 
Washington, D.C. 





Feverish Health Costs 


The ultimate solution to the nation’s 
health-care woes [July 12] must come not 
from Washington, as you suggest, but 
from the people. They alone have the 
power to stop smoking, lose weight, shun 
fatty foods. drink less, avoid accidents, ex- 
ercise regularly and manage stress as pro- 
ductively as possible. After all, burning 
less gasoline, among other conservation 
measures, brought down the price of fuel. 

Frank Welsh, M.D. 
Cincinnati 


Your article correctly diagnoses ultra- 
modern technology as the primary cause 
of increasing medical-care costs. Yet as 
long as consumers demand the very best 
and consider anything less as malprac- 
tice, the situation will not change. 

John T. Harris, M.D. 
Portland, Ore. 





Chocolate Chic 


As a lawyer who is also a chocolate 
addict [July 12], I was intrigued by An- 
thropologist Jennie Keith's suggestion 
that chocolate may be used to get some- 
one in your power. If this is true, the possi- 
bilities are limitless. Rather than arming 
myself with lawbooks and briefs the next 
time I must face a hostile opposing coun- 
sel, grumpy judge or recalcitrant witness, 
I might just fill my briefcase with Hershey 
Golden Almond bars. 

Amy Zapp 
Enola, Pa. 


Nowhere in your story was it made 
clear that chocolate is a potent source of 
caffeine and that chocolate addicts are 
probably caffeine addicts. The effects of 
excessive prolonged consumption of caf- 
feine on the human body remain contro- 
versial, but one is led to wonder if con- 
sumers of chocolate may eventually suffer 
from taking in so much caffeine. 

Lovett P. Reddick, M.D. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Sleuths 


Regarding your article “Worsening 
Labor Pains” [July 5] about Raymond 





Donovan, I find it regrettable and disap- 


pointing that TIME has chosen to print the 
uncorroborated belief of unnamed Capi- 
tol Hill sources that I have acted as a “tal- 
ent scout” for the Schiavone Construction 
Co. in its hunt for sleuths. There can be no 
corroboration for such a belief because it 
is untrue. 

It is even more regrettable that your 
story leaves the impression that I acted as 
a middleman between the White House 
and the Schiavone Co. in the hiring of de- 
tectives. This is also untrue. 

Finally your characterization of me as 
a “private detective” is misleading. Actu- 
ally I am president of a management con- 
sulting firm, which advises clients such as 
law firms and corporations on internal se- 
curity, fraud, embezzlement and protec- 
tion of assets. 

Philip R. Manuel, President 
The Philip Manuel Resource Group Ltd. 
Falls Church, Va. 

TIME stands by its story. 





Modern Monks 


In the early “60s I visited Weston Prio- 
ry [July 12]. It was a simple, stark place. 
So much so that one of my companions re- 
marked sarcastically, “There is nothing to 
do here but look north, south, east or 
west.” The brothers have done more than 
look in the four directions. They have tak- 
en a 1,600-year-old form of monastic life 
and given it new direction. 

(The Rev.) John C. Massion 
Niles, Ill. 


During its early years, | was a novice 
at the Weston Priory. I can testify that 
this monastery was most traditional in ev- 
ery way. It is sad that the brothers are 
now so far out. Monks can offer more by 
being faithful to a life of prayer than by 
dancing around a newly planted Japanese 
dogwood tree in Central Park. 

(The Rev.) Bernard Grunewald 
Mill Creek, W. Va. 





Priestly Romances 


Father Andrew Greeley [July 12] will 
never change. He will continue to write 
about the Catholic Church, which is made 
up of people who possess, like the rest of 
the world, vices. desires and the need to be 
forgiven. The Catholic Church can only 
benefit from his work. 

Patricia B. Logsdon 
Sylvania, Ohio 


If the Catholic Church collapses, the 
cause will come from within its own 
ranks. No one is better suited to start this 
schism than Andrew Greeley. 

Carmella Quinn 
Holiday, Fla. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. 
New York. N.Y, 10020. and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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SMOKERS 


U.S. GOV'T LATEST 
REPORT: 


King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 


Awhole carton of Carlton has 
less tar than a single pack of... 


.--100’s 














Kent 100's 


Winston Lights 100's 





Salem 100's 





Marlboro 100's 


TAR & NICOTINE NUMBERS AS REPORTED IN LATEST FTC REPORT 
Carlton Kings Lessthan 0.5 0.1 
Carlton Menthol Lessthan0.5 0.1 Carlton Box 100's Lessthan 0.5 0.1 


Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100’s Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘81. 





American Scene 








In New York State: Culture’s Front Porch 


Te and blond, he looks like a beach 
boy in his cutoffs and tennis shirt, He 
is Peter de Vries, 25, with two years to- 
ward a doctorate in violin performance at 
the University of Indiana. and just now 
the first violinist of the Chautauqua Festi- 
val Orchestra. He says something. laugh- 
ing. to Evan Wilson, 20. the principal 
violist, and then puts his violin under his 
chin,and plays an A. A’s of various tex- 
tures rise up from the instruments played 
by his colleagues. and De Vries sits 
down 

Conductor Nathan Gottschalk. 66, 
stands up. He isa stocky, cheerful-looking 
man in rumpled pants and a short-sleeved 
shirt who during the school year directs 
the student orchestra at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Albany. As the re- 
hearsal gets under way. he is asked how 
his 83 players are doing. He gives a “Who 
knows?” shrug. like a man who knows 
very well indeed, and grins happily. “Lis- 
ten tonight!” 

Such feelings of anticipation scent the 
air here at the Chautauqua Institution. 
This extraordinary cultural encampment, 
now part arts festival and part religious 
and philosophical retreat, has convened 
every summer since 1874 on the shaded 
shores of Lake Chautauqua, 60 miles 
southwest of Buffalo in western New 
York State, Some 6.000 lovers of fresh air 
and philharmony gather here for classes, 
lectures and performances in the arts. sci- 
ences and humanities. But music is the big 
draw. Three full orchestras are in resi- 
dence: the Chautauqua Symphony. com- 
posed of professionals and conducted by 
Varujan Kojian: a youth orchestra con- 
ducted by Anthony Milograno: and Gott- 
schalk’s college-age group 


The big amphitheater is made of 


wood. and its vast roof arches gently over- 
head like the soundboard of a huge violin 


It begins to resonate to the sonorities of 


Dvorak's Eighth Symphony. “Wood is the 
best acoustic material there is.” Gott- 


schalk says. “Concrete is dead. Wood is 
alive.” Appearing peaceful and intent. 
hearing nothing that requires correction, 
he lets the Dvofak build and flow. 

In a bleacher at the rear of the amphi- 
theater, beyond the shade of the roof, a 
man with an unbuttoned, flowered shirt 
suns his ample midriff, his eyes serenely 
shut. He could be an orthodontist or a 


| hardware-store owner, but he is probably 


the minister of a prosperous Protestant 
suburban church, Chautauqua was found- 


| ed by Methodists as a boot camp for Sun- 





day-school teachers, and even today an 
empty bottle of sarsaparilla (alcohol is not 


sold on the grounds) flung into the night is | 


likely to bean an aestivating pastor. To 
one side of the amphitheater is the stately 
United Presbyterian House, red brick 
with white trim, and to the other side is 
the substantial United Church of Christ 
Center, red brick with yellow trim. On the 
856 acres owned by the institution, there 
are more church buildings than tennis 
courts, and there are a lot of tennis courts. 

A visitor ambles to the ice cream pa- 


Cooling porches and a spaciousness of mind 


LAE 





vilion in the town’s square. Near by a siz- 
able bookstore offers the works of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr in paper and hardback. but 
no Playboys. A red-brick walkway shaded 
by great maples leads to the Hall of Phi- 
losophy, a determinedly Greek structure 
with large white columns. It would be im- 
possible to utter a facetious word in this 
edifice. and Gene Outka, a professor of re- 
ligious studies at Yale, is seriously posing 
conundrums, one of which concerns a 
military chieftain in some benighted land 
who has condemned ten political prison- 
ers to death but who offers to spare nine if 
an American will personally shoot the re- 
maining wretch. Outka is taking his audi- 
ence carefully over difficult ground. Still. 
there is something off-putting about the 
contrast between the violence of the para- 
ble and the safety of the speaker and the 
cosseted elders listening to him in their 
sanctuary. 

The philosopher William James ex- 
pressed a similar reaction afler a visit to 
Chautauqua in 1896: “I stayed for a week. 
held spell-bound by the charm and ease of 
everything, by the middle-class paradise. 
without a victim, without a blot, without a 
tear. And yet what was my own astonish- 
ment, On emerging into the dark and 
wicked world again. to catch myself . 
saying ‘Ouf, what a relief! Now for some- 
thing primordial and savage to set the 
balance straight.” * 

Yet safety is an illusion, and so is par- 
adise. Speaking before another Chautau- 
qua audience this day, Dr. Christiaan 
Barnard, the surgeon who performed the 
first heart transplant, says that it is inhu- 
man and arrogant for doctors to prolong 
life artificially if nothing but pain or coma 
lies ahead for the patient. His predomi- 
nantly gray-haired audience cheers. A 
moment later. one of his listeners falls ill 
As he is carried out by ambulance atten- 
dants, he gives a V sign to the crowd 

The stroller through Chautauqua 
heads toward the lakefront. He wanders 
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among white Victorian frame houses, all 
cooled by one or several levels of spacious 
front porches. Spaciousness was an ease- 
ful 19th century preoccupation, at least 
among the prosperous middle-class citi- 
zens who could afford to come here (by 
lake steamer in those days) and enjoy the 
broad verandas and 20-ft. ceilings of the 
Hotel Athenaeum, a splendid old yellow- 
and-green ark that did and still does offer 
two desserts with each meal. And it was a 
spaciousness of mind that made a summer 


of music, lectures and dramatic readings | 


seem exciting, an attitude that the mod- 
ern Chautauqua tries with fair success to 
preserve. In the early decades of this cen- 
tury, a variety of “Chautauqua” lecture 
circuits sprang up, borrowing the name 
and fame of the original retreat. These 
vanished with the Depression, but Chau- 
tauqua had a grandmother’s-house per- 
manence. Richard Reddington, 40, who 
now directs the institution’s courses in 
such subjects as painting, dance and Chi- 
nese literature, married into a clan of 
Chautauqua summer residents and found, 
like other newcomers, that “it was simply 
understood” that vacations would be 
spent here 


Bo Chautauqua’s lake, on which a 
splendid paddle-wheel steamer still 
chugs to and fro, a literal-minded divine 
long ago built a grassy, 60-ft.-long scale 
model of the Holy Land. It is now much 
joked about, and years ago, according to 
Novelist Theodore Morrison, Rudyard 
Kipling toured Palestine Park and 
tripped over a boulder labeled “Jericho.” 
He went away muttering that there was 
“something wrong’ with Chautauqua, 
though he could not figure out just what 
it was 

Over discreetly served drinks, old 
Chautauquans love to startle visitors with 
the information that deeds to property 
within the gates »f the institution still give 
the management the right (never en- 
forced) to buy back houses in which liquor 
has been detected. Self-satisfaction is not 
unknown here, and the degree to which 
Chautauqua is Waspy, churchy and arty 
recalls an era when culture in the U.S 
was a conspiracy between the pastors and 
the women, and manly men sulked as 
they were dragged to concerts by the ear 

If there is a problem with this lively 
museum piece, it may lie in the sheer 
busyness of the place. Over a long week- 
end, Roberta Flack sings, the U.S. Army 
Field Band plays The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Presidential Aide Edwin Meese 
and General William Westmoreland de- 
fend embattled political positions, young 
musicians keep dates with Tchaikovsky 
under the stars. The resort’s daily news- 
paper warns culture vultures to prepare 
for Victor Borge, the Glenn Miller Or- 
chestra, discussions of abortion and con- 
traception, and an address by the presi- 
dent of the National Council of Churches 
It is not a great surprise to learn that a 
new course has just been added to the 
Chautauqua curriculum. Its title is “Bat- 
Uing Burn-Out.” —By John Skow 
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Opportunity and Peril 


Beirut’s crisis could lead to the solution ofa larger Middle East pr oblem 


hysically, emotionally and politi- 

cally they made a diplomatic odd 

couple. Towering Prince Saud al 

Faisal, elegantly attired in thobe 
and ghitrah, represented with cool reserve 
the oil-rich monarchy of Saudi Arabia; 
Abdel Halim Khaddam, a diminutive fig- 
ure in an ill-fitting business suit, spoke ex- 
citedly and volubly for hard-line Syria, 
backed by the Soviet Union. Nonetheless, 
as Arab Foreign Ministers they found 
themselves calling together at the State 
Department and the Oval Office last 
week. 

Their visit symbolized a rare diplo- 
matic opportunity that the U.S. has not so 
much acquired as fallen into. Israel's in- 
vasion of Lebanon has shattered old pow- 
er equations and political lineups in the 
Middle East in such a way as to leave all 
parties in the area looking to Washington 
for help in averting a new explosion. Both 
moderate and radical Arabs hope that the 
U.S. can restrain Israel from a final as- 
sault on West Beirut; Israel is waiting im- 
patiently for the U.S. to negotiate a pull- 
out of Palestine Liberation Organization 
guerrilla fighters from the besieged city. 

American policymakers, for their 
part, see a new chance to use the lever- 
age that the Beirut crisis has given them 
to prod both sides toward the solution of 
a larger Middle East problem: the status 
of the Palestinians, who yearn for a 
homeland in the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. Under heavy 
pressure from Arabs and some Europe- 
ans, the US. is considering the possibili- 
ty of negotiating directly with the 
P.L.O., in return for an open declaration 
by the P.L.O. that it recognizes Israel's 
right to exist as a state. The hope: that 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin might 
then be convinced that a PL.O. no 
longer dedicated to Israel’s destruction 
should be brought into negotiations that 
look toward some form of self-determi- 
nation for the Palestinians 

Even if the U.S. should decide to try 
for a deal with the PL.O., it is highly 
problematic whether one could be struck 
Although P.L.O. Chief Yasser Arafat has 
hinted privately that the P.L.O. might be 
ready to recognize Israel, his position has 
generally fallen far short of the unequivo- 
cal public declaration the U.S. would de- 
mand. Hopes for a deal rose somewhat on 
Sunday when Arafat signed a document 
accepting “all U.N. resolutions relevant 
to the Palestinian question.” California 
Republican Paul N. McCloskey Jr., visit- 
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ing Beirut with five other Congressmen, 
said that the P.L.O. leader in effect had 
recognized Israel’s right to exist. By doing 
so, McCloskey said, Arafat had cleared 
the way for direct negotiations with the 
U.S. McCloskey told reporters that he 
would urge Secretary of State George 
Shultz to begin talks with the P.L.O. as 
soon as possible. 

It was unclear, however, whether 
Arafat had specifically endorsed U.N 
Resolutions 242 and 338, which he would 
have to do to win U.S. recognition. Refer- 
ring to the term “all relevant resolutions,” 
a senior State Department official said, 
“That could mean one thing to us and 
something else to him. What's relevant 
could be in the eye of the beholder.” Skep- 
tical US. officials also noted that the dec- 
laration was signed only by Arafat and 
not by more radical factions within the 





P.L.O. Moreover, some American foreign 
policy experts fear that Arafat, who is 
desperate to preserve the P.L.O. as a force 
in the Middle East, will haggle endlessly 
over the terms of a recognition of Israel 
Persuading Israel to deal with the 
P.L.O. as currently constituted could be 
still more difficult. Begin regards the 
P.L.O. as a terrorist gang bent on Israel’s 
extermination; it will take more than 
words to change that opinion. Indeed, his 
government launched the invasion of Leb- 
anon largely to destroy the P.L.O. as a 
force in Middle East politics. Seeing the 
organization emerge from the wreckage of 
Beirut with new respectability would thus, 
in Jerusalem’s view, amount to letting a 
brilliant military victory turn intoa galling 
political defeat. There is a worldwide sus- 
picion, too, that Begin’s government has 
no intention of ever negotiating Palestin- 


The symbol of a new diplomatic opportunity: Saudi Arabia's Prince Saud, Reagan, Syria’s Khaddam and 





ian self-determination (a code 
word for eventual statehood) 
with the P.L.O. or anyone else, 
but aims instead at a creeping 
annexation of the West Bank. 

At the very least, winning Is- 
raeli acceptance of a P.L.O. rec- 
ognition deal would seem to re- 
quire heavier pressure on the 
Jewish state than any U.S. Ad- 
ministration has ever exercised. 
There are signs, however, that 
Washington may be edging into 
a mood to exert such pressure. | 
Shultz is less sympathetic to Is- 
raeli policy than his predecessor, 
Alexander Haig. His boss, Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan, is reported | 
by aides to be “livid” at Begin |_ 
over the invasion of Lebanon 
and the civilian deaths it has caused. As a 
sign of displeasure, Reagan last week held 
up a shipment of cluster artillery shells to 
Israel while his Administration continued 
to investigate whether Israel had violated 
its agreements with the U.S. by dropping 
American-supplied cluster bombs on ci- 
vilian targets in Lebanon 

Some US. officials fear that even un- 
official talk of a U.S.-sponsored deal with 
the P.L.O. may provoke Israel into a final 
assault on Beirut, to smash the organiza- 
tion once and for all. These officials insist 
that the U.S. is concentrating its efforts on 
mediating a P.L.O. evacuation of Beirut, 





Secretary of State Shultz in the White House Rose Garden 









leaving the guerrilla group’s long-range 
status to be negotiated later. The two is- 
sues, however, are not easy to separate. 
On their visit to Washington, Saud 
and Khaddam endorsed a new plan for 
getting the P.L.O. out of Beirut: the guer- 
rillas would first withdraw to other parts 
of Lebanon. At week’s end Philip Habib, 
the U.S. special envoy in the Middle East, 
was reportedly hammering out a detailed 
version: the P.L.O. would go to Tripoli in 
northern Lebanon, while the Israelis 
would withdraw to Damur, twelve miles 
south of Beirut. This would be the first 
stage in a phased withdrawal of all P.L.O., 








= Syrian and Israeli forces from 
3 Lebanon 

“ Any agreement would be 
=contingent partly on finding 
“somewhere else for the P.L.O. 
“fighters to go later. Habib, at 
= Reagan’s orders, took off last 
= week on a swing through Syria, 
=Saudi Arabia and Egypt (he 
3will also visit Israel) to try 
to persuade those countries to 
take in some of the guerril- 
las. Saud and Khaddam made 
clear in Washington that their 
| countries would agree to house 
P.L.O. troops only if the US. 
committed itself to speeding up 
negotiations for Palestinian 
self-determination. To the Ar- 
abs, that means direct US 
dealings with the P.L.O., in exchange 
for P.L.O. recognition of Israel. 

There is no time to lose. Begin last 
week pledged to American Jewish leaders 
visiting Jerusalem that, one way or anoth- 
er, the P.L.O. guerrillas would shortly be 
cleared out of Beirut, and indeed out of 
Lebanon. Late in the week, Israeli bombs 
and shells fell again on Syrian positions in 
the Bekaa Valley and P.L.O. strongholds 
around West Beirut. That new fighting 
seemed to be a pointed warning that Isra- 
el would not tolerate endless stalling over 
a P.L.O. evacuation of Beirut. 

Saud, in turn, warned members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
Arab nations “would hold the U.S. respon- 
sible” for a bloody Israeli assault on West 
Beirut, and hinted at retaliation. Commit- 
tee Chairman Charles Percy of Illinois 
wondered whether this might take the 
form of a cutback in the oil production vi- 
tal to Western economies and a massive 
withdrawal of Arab money from Ameri- 
can banks. So the moment of opportunity 
for American policymakers in the Middle 
East is also a moment of peril. 


he peril is the more acute because 

the U.S. has no direct way to affect 

the other conflict that is shaking 

the Middle East: the Iran-Iraq 
war. It is some consolation, though, that 
except for the U.S., no nation has enough 
influence on either the Arabs or the Israe- 
lis, let alone both, even to try for a Beirut- 
Palestinian settlement. The Soviets, hav- 
ing failed to keep Syria and the P.L.O 
from military defeat at the hands of Israel, 
have been at least temporarily pushed out 
of the picture, as attested by Khaddam’s 
presence in Washington rather than Mos- 
cow. Soviet President Brezhnev last week 
suggested a U.N. force to separate Israeli 
and P.L.O. fighters in Lebanon, and a 
Middle East peace conference. One White 
House aide airily and accurately dismissed 
his views as “not relevant.” 

In contrast, the Reagan Administra- 
tion, after much temporizing, seems to be 
on the verge of formulating a new Middle 
East policy—tentative and risky, but a 
policy nonetheless. —Sy George J. Church. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington and 
William Stewart/Middle East 
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Biting the Bullet on Deficits 


The Senate approves a huge tax increase 


| the impact of what is already cer- 








| ae eye Reagan’s economic 
policy keeps on churning out 
contradictory superlatives. Last 
year Reagan rammed through Con- 
gress the largest tax cut in US. his- 
tory: $749 billion over five years. 
Last week bleary-eyed Senators, 
under the President's prodding, de- 
bated until 4:47 Friday morning be- 
fore approving the biggest peace- 
time revenue-raising bill: $98.6 
billion over three years. The mea- 
sure, which seems at odds with the 
President’s celebrated supply-side 
tax theory, passed by a mere three 
votes (50 to 47). No Democrat vot- 
ed for it. 

The package of tax hikes and 
loophole closings is needed to lessen 


tain to become another record for 
the Administration: the nation’s 
largest budget deficit. Reagan’s 
own 1983 budget would have pro- 
duced a deficit estimated by the 
Congressional Budget Office at ¥ 
$121 billion. When even leaders of 
his party rebelled at all that red ink, 
he supported spending cuts and tax 
increases that still are expected to 
leave a deficit of at least $105 bil- 
lion. Democrats are refusing to sup- 
port any tax increase at all in an 





Reagan at balanced-budget-amendment rally on Capitol Hill 
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and restaurant lobby, the Senate voted to 

reduce by half the deduction allowed cor- 

porations for business-related meals and 
entertainment in town; a traveling busi- 
nessman or woman would still be able to 

. deduct these expenses in full. This 

> tax Increase was added when a pro- 

= posal to withhold a part of restau- 
= rant tips was defeated, 

* Also included in the package 
are a doubling, to 16¢, of the excise 
tax on cigarettes; a tripling. to 3% 
by 1984, of the excise tax on tele- 
phone service; and a hike in the tax 
On airline tickets from 5% to 8%. 
Loopholes allowing wealthy people 
to escape heavy taxes through vari- 
ous shelters would be tightened, | 
and medical deductions could be 
claimed only if they exceed 7% of 
gross income, rather than the cur- 
rent 3%. The oil, coal, gas, defense 
and aerospace industries, among 
others, would be affected by the 
closing of other loopholes. All told, 
business could lose more than a 
third of the benefits granted by 
Congress last year, including a 

' controversial arrangement under 

which companies could, in effect, 

lease their tax credits to other firms. | 

The tax program faces tough 
sledding in the House, where the 
controlling Democrats are in disar- 
ray. Dole points out that “Demo- 
crats have been proposing tax re- 
form for years, and there's a lot of 
tax reform in this bill.” He has, in 
fact, been working with an old 








election year. Some had hoped to 
repeal the final 10% installment of 
the President's three-year program to re- 
duce individual income taxes by 25%. But 
Reagan has stubbornly refused to forgo 
that slash and apparently has the support 
to keep it intact. 

While Democratic Senators voted en 
masse against the Republican tax pack- 
age, some of them nonetheless supplied 
the votes to retain its key element, the 
withholding by the IRS of 10% of all inter- 
est and dividends earned by individuals 
who have savings accounts or own stocks. 
This withholding would be applied against 
taxes owed during the year. Pushed hard 
by Republicans Robert Dole, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and Ma- 


jority Leader Howard Baker as a way to | 


rebut critics who claim that Reagan’s tax 
and spending cuts unfairly hurt the poor, 
the proposal was strongly opposed by 
banks and brokerage firms. They com- 
plained, quite validly, that it would cost 
them heavily in additional paperwork. 
Supporters of withholding won with 
the argument that tax cheating on interest 


| and dividend income was depriving the 


Government of some $8 billion a year; the 
Senate bill would recapture $4.3 billion of 
that. Still, a drive to delete the withholding 
provision, led by Republican Robert Kas- 
ten of Wisconsin and Democrat Ernest 
Hollings of South Carolina, lost by only 





Some Congressmen resent the invasion of their turf. 


three votes. The withholding proposal 
would have lost if such liberal Democrats 
as Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
Alan Cranston of California and Christo- 
pher Dodd of Connecticut had not voted 
against the deletion amendment. 

The tax package, which would raise 
$21 billion in its first year, was fashioned 
largely by Dole. Its biggest surprise was 
an attack on the “three-martini lunch,” 
long decried by liberals as a subsidy for 
the rich. Over the objections of the hotel 
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friend, House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Dan Rosten- 
kowski, to let the Senate take the lead on 
the tax bill despite a constitutional re- 
quirement that the House must originate 
all revenue-raising legislation. Democrat 
Rostenkowski had hoped to go along with 
the Dole package, taking it to the House 
floor virtually intact so that the Republi- 
cans would have to bear responsibility for 
an election-year tax hike. 

But last week Rostenkowski discov- 
ered that getting a vote may not be easy. 
The Republicans prefer to vote on a broad 
package, rather than line by line. House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill, on the other hand, 
wants to force House Republicans to vote 
on every item in the Senate package, to 
reinforce the impression that it is their tax 
bill. But there were real political dangers 
for O'Neill. If Republican conservatives 
in the House balk at some of their own 
party’s tax hikes, as seems likely, the lack 
of Democratic support could kill the bill. 
That might allow Reagan, once again, to 
blame House Democrats for blocking his 
program and fueling budget deficits. 

As the tax fight heated up, there were 
conflicting signals on the economy. Mak- 
ing his semiannual appearance before 
House and Senate committees, Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Paul Volcker 
was berated by Democrats for not bring- 
ing down interest rates. He was able to 
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point to the Fed’s decision to drop the 
| prime interest rate by half a point as a 


sign of what could continue if inflation de- 
creases further. But he refused to promise 
any loosening of the money supply unless 
it does. At week’s end, consumer prices, 
which seemed under control earlier in the 
year, were reported to have risen at an an- 
nual rate of 13.3% in June, the second 
straight month of double-digit inflation. 

The Commerce Department saw a 
glimmer of light in its announcement that 
the gross national product may show a rise 
of 1.7% for the quarter that ended on June 
30, the first such upturn since the third 
quarter of 1981. Murray Weidenbaum, the 
President’s chief economic adviser, cited 
that as evidence that “the recession has 
bottomed out.” Then, as though he consid- 
ered his work complete, he abruptly re- 
signed (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). 

Less encouraging were other major 
economic statistics released last week. 
Personal income increased only fraction- 
ally in June, and consumer spending actu- 
ally declined from a year ago. Housing 
starts and durable-goods orders were both 
off sharply. 


n a political trip to St. Louis, Presi- 

dent Reagan was cautious about pre- 
dicting an imminent economic recovery, 
perhaps because his earlier rosy projec- 
tions had failed to materialize. “The signs 
are kind of mixed,” he admitted. But he 
did not hesitate at all to continue his cam- 
paign for a constitutional amendment 


that would require the Federal Govern- | 


ment to operate on a balanced budget. 
Reagan brazenly staged a political rally 
on the Capitol steps earlier in the week to 
promote this tantalizingly simple solution 
to what is an immensely complicated 
problem. As some 5,000 partisans inter- 
rupted him 26 times with applause, the 
President declared it was time for the 
Government he heads to learn that “its 


job is to wipe out deficits and not let defi- | 


cits wipe us out.” 

Despite the President’s plumping, the 
amendment encountered more resistance 
on Capitol Hill than was expected. The 
Senate, which had planned to put it to a 
vote, pushed back any action for at least a 
week. After a rush of enthusiasm, second 
thoughts were spreading in the House. 
Many lawmakers feared that the amend- 
ment would debase the Constitution and 
seriously reduce the Government's ability 
to respond to emergencies. 

To Democrats opposing the balanced- 


budget amendment, Reagan’s support for 


the idea was a political charade, since he 
is presiding over deficits greater than 
those of any of his predecessors. But the 
Democrats were also politically motivat- 
ed in refusing to support a tax bill that 
was both urgently needed and remarkable 
for the way it addressed their own com- 
plaints about policies that favor the rich. 
Unfortunately, the contending forces in 
the great budget battles of 1982 were still 
playing political games with the nation’s 
economic welfare. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil/Washington 
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Quips, Power and Persuasion 


T hey are not laughing so much at Bob Dole these days. It is not because Capi- 
tol Hill’s lip-with-a-quip has lost his sense of humor. His wit is as irrepress- 
ible as ever. As he deftly shaped and pushed through the Senate a loophole-clos- 
ing tax bill last week, the Kansas Republican eased tense moments with 
one-liners, delivered with his usual boyish grin, a bob of the head and a self-dep- 
recating chuckle. When Republican Senator John Chafee of Rhode Island pro- 
tested that he could not go along with Dole’s key proposal to withhold taxes on 
interest and dividends because his re-election literature already showed him op- 
posing it, Dole instantaneously gibed: “We'll buy your brochures. We'll get you 
new brochures.” 

The difference now is that Dole’s colleagues take him more seriously. For 
some 20 years, through four terms as a Congressman and two as a Senator, Dole 
was a member of the minority party in his chamber. He often explained his wise- 
cracking ways by saying, “A Republican has to have a sense of humor because 
there are so few of us.” And where Dole’s sallies often carried a partisan bite, his 
Democratic foes could laugh along because he carried no clout. But now Dole 
heads the Finance Committee, his party controls the Senate and even Dole takes 
himself more seriously. He quickly learned that “you don’t get anything done by 
beating your colleagues over the head.” His tongue has lost some of its tartness. 

TERRY ASH Dole concedes that he often used hu- 
mor to wound rather than amuse. “I’m 
very competitive,” he says. “And it’s 
easy to move from competitive to com- 
bative.” Dole’s most acerbic period 
came after Gerald Ford chose him as 
running mate in 1976. “They needed 
somebody to go out in the brier patch,” 
Dole recalls. The Kansan tore into the 
Democrats with a barbed zeal that 
turned off many wavering voters. In his 
televised debate with Democratic Vice- 
Presidential Candidate Walter Mon- 
dale, Dole’s jokes did not fit the serious 
forum and his partisanship went too far. 
He suggested, for example, that World 
Wars I and II, Korea and Viet Nam 
could be called “Democrat wars.” 

When Ford and Dole lost the elec- 
tion, former President Richard Nixon 
warned Dole that “it’s getting to be 
scapegoat time and you're going to be 
blamed.” Dole admits that the defeat 
depressed and soured him for a time. By 
early 1978, however, he was able to joke 
about the episode at a Washington Gridiron Club dinner. “I'll never forget the 
Dole-Mondale debate,” he said. “Three empty chairs got up and walked out. I 
was supposed to go for the jugular—and I did: my own.” 

Dole has not only recovered from that 1976 loss, his first ever at the polls, but 
from his public defense of Nixon during the Watergate period. Nixon had named 
Dole chairman of the Republican National Committee in 1971 and, luckily for 
Dole, bypassed him to give the Committee for the Re-Election of the President 
the chore of running his 1972 campaign. When C.R.P. became deeply involved in 
Watergate, Dole played good soldier and defended Nixon publicly. “I was sort of 
a two-gun guy, and if anybody would toss anything in the air, I'd take a shot at it,” 
he recalls. Privately, however, Dole, who has a jolly irreverence for higher au- 
thority, kept a few trusted reporters abreast of whatever he learned about the 
White House involvement in Watergate. When Nixon’s taping system was re- 
vealed, Dole was ready with a quip: “Thank goodness, whenever I was in the 
Oval Office, I only nodded.” 

Now a Senator who has seized power rather than a mere lampooning critic of 
others who hold it, Dole has mellowed and matured. But he still goes his own 
way, shunning rigid ideology and seeking consensus for what he thinks will work. 
The tax bill showed Dole at his best, pulling Reagan and the White House to- 
ward a much needed package of selective tax increases, while fending off New 
York Republican Congressman Jack Kemp and other unbending advocates of 
supply-side economics. Dole also bucked the opposition of Republican stalwarts 
in the business and financial communities. “If you want to be a leader,” Dole said 
last week, “you must be willing to stick your neck out.” 





Dole at a National Press Club debate 
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Turbulent Flight for the C-5B 








_ Ina fierce lobbying war, Lockheed shoots down a tough rival 


2 ach morning in his office at the Penta- 
gon, the Air Force general and his al- 
lies mapped out their strike plan. The tar- 
gel was not an enemy capital but Capitol 
Hill, and the battle was over which firm 
would land a multibillion-dollar contract 
for military cargo planes. The allies in this 
case were Lockheed executives working 
in tandem with the Pentagon to sell Con- 
gress the C-5B over its rival, Boeing’s 747. 
In one of the fiercest and, some say, most 
shameless lobbying battles Congress has 
| seen in decades, the issue of which plane 
was better often became obscured in par- 
isan crossfire. The air war ended last 
week when the House, by a vote of 289 to 
127, decided to spend $860 million to be- 
gin the purchase of 50 Lockheed C-SBs 
rather than modified 747s. 

The complicated quest for a cargo 
plane began last year, when a secret Pen- 
tagon study pinpointed a critical need for 
a plane able to carry outsize cargo, such as 
tanks and helicopters for the new Rapid 
Deployment Force. The Air Force al- 
ready had 77 Lockheed C-5A Galaxies, a 
plane capable of handling large loads but 
with a checkered history of cost overruns 
and technical troubles. A design competi- 
tion for a new carrier was won by McDon- 
nell Douglas with a plane subsequently 
called the C-17. The Pentagon thus faced 
three options: to develop the C-17 (whose 
cost was never made public), to buy and 
convert new and used 747s for considera- 
bly less money (the new planes would cost 
$72 million each), or to build 50 of Lock- 
heed’s modernized C-S5Bs (at a cost of 
$118 million each). Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger decided that the most 
sensible choice, both militarily and finan- 
cially, was the C-5B. 

Boeing’s unexpected response was to 
challenge the judgment of the Pentagon, 
with whom it had some $2.7 billion in 
contracts, ranging from the cruise missile 
to AWACS planes. After the Defense De- 
partment rejected the company’s argu- 
ment that it would be more efficient for 
the Air Force to buy remodeled 747s, 

| troops of Boeing lobbyists marched on 
Capitol Hill armed with charts, glossy 
photos and lavish brochures. Meanwhile, 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington, Boeing’s home state, strenu- 
ously campaigned for the company, as- 
serting that the purchase of 747s “would 
assist the troubled airline industry.” On 
May 13, the day the Senate voted on the 
defense authorization bill, Braniff de- 
clared bankruptcy. Looking to trim mon- 
ey from the military budget and to help 
distressed airlines, the Senate by voice 
vote approved Jackson’s proposal to buy 
the 747s. 

Stunned, the Pentagon and Lockheed 
| announced that they had just begun to 




















fight. Under Secretary of Defense Richard 
DeLauer warned Boeing’s chairman, T.A. 
Wilson, “We're going to fight you tooth 
and nail.” The strategy for the House bat- 
tle was disclosed in June, when a Lock- 
heed computer print-out was leaked to the 
press. The 27-page document revealed 
that Lockheed executives and Air Force 
and Department of Defense officials had 
met almost every morning in the office of 
Air Force Major General Guy Hecker Jr. 
for strategy sessions. The print-out listed 
more than 250 Congressmen who were to 
be lobbied by either military personnel or 
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Boeing ad touts the 747 as a bargain 


in under 10 minutes, 
aC-5 turns loose a Cobra. 





Lockheed shows what it can deliver 
A crescendo of claims and counterclaims. 
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some 40 companies that would do subcon- 
tracting work on the C-SB. It included ref- 
erences to letters written by Lockheed 
Chairman Roy Anderson to airlines with 
military hauling contracts. At least one of 
the letters hinted darkly that a Boeing suc- 
cess “could adversely affect revenues from 
Government contracts.” 

As the House debate began last week, 
both Lockheed and Boeing extolled their 
planes in a flurry of splashy full-page ads 
in the New York Times, Washington Post 
and Wall Street Journal. Smooth-tongued 
Georgians led the House forces for the 
C-SB, which is to be built in Marietta, Ga., 
while a squadron of Boeing backers from 
Washington and Kansas derided Lock- 
heed’s plane as the Edsel of the air. 
Democratic Representative Thomas 
Downey of New York echoed Boeing sup- 
porters: “The C-SB is in the top five of tur- 
keys. The alltime turkey hall of fame.” 

The lobbying may have subsided, but 
the accusations have just begun. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is inquiring 
whether the Pentagon used its equipment 
and funds for lobbying, while the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations is probing the possibility that the 
Pentagon broke a little-known (and never 
enforced) 1919 law that proscribes Gov- 
ernment officials from spending tax dol- 
lars to influence legislation. Representa- 
tive Norman Dicks of Washington, who 
spearheaded the battle for the 747 in the 
House, claimed that the print-out “was a 
prima facie violation of the statute pre- 
venting Executive lobbying.” Weinberger 
indignantly retorted that the Pentagon’s 
effort was “solely as a result of the ex- 
traordinary volume of distorted informa- 
tion that they [Boeing] themselves have 
disseminated on Capitol Hill.” 


n a letter to Democratic Senator Wil- 

liam Proxmire of Wisconsin, who 
called for the GAO investigation, Deputy 
Defense Secretary Frank Carlucci argued 
that the Pentagon’s decision to buy the 
C-5B “was based on a careful analysis of 
our airlift needs.” Indeed, experts predict 
that the joint congressional committee re- 
sponsible for reconciling the two versions 
of the 1983 defense authorization bill will 
almost certainly follow the Pentagon’s 
wishes. Unlike the 747, the C-5B can car- 
ry such outsize cargo as M-1 and M-60 
tanks and self-propelled howitzers, which 
can easily roll up the ramp on the rear of 
the C-SB and roll off on the ramp at the 
front. To load a 747, however, equipment 
must be hoisted 16 ft. off the tarmac and 
pushed through nose or side doors. 

Alt a congressional hearing in May, 
five Pentagon experts were asked whether 
the difference in performance was worth 
the extra cost of the C-5B. Absolutely, 
was the unanimous reply. Thus the public 
can take consolation from the- fact that 
the House may have made the right 
choice—even if it made it for all the 
wrong reasons. — By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Washington 
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It’s not what you think it is. 
(But youre close.) 


This Volkswagen Jetta is often 
confused with another well-known 
German car. 

And not just because their lines 
are so similar. But because their 
personalities are so similar. 

After all, both were designed for 
the serious driver. 

And both were built to handle the 


toughest driving challenges Europe 
has to offer. From Alpine curves with 
no guard rails to autobahns with no 
speed limits. 

Turn these remarkable cars loose 
on a really demanding road and 
they'll both respond: With rambunc- 
tious performance. Razor-sharp 
handling. And a rarely-equalled 


Jetta 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen 


feel for the road. 

All of which brings up a rather 
obvious question: 

Why should you choose Jetta 
over the other car? 

Well, the fact is that Jetta has a 
feature that makes it considerably 
easier to handle. 

A considerably smaller price tag. 

















Nation 














The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


The 4-Million-Mile Man 


cee Lewis Manning is the professional descendant of David Homer Bates, 
whose operators scribbled out Civil War battle reports from Morse code rat- 
tling in over the telegraph lines. Bates often handed the war news to Abraham 
Lincoln on his melancholy evening visits to the office next to the White House. 

For the past 22 years, Manning, 50, worked at the approximate site of that 
old telegraph terminal, but only the legends of Lincoln’s days remained. When 
Manning retired three weeks ago, as head of the White House’s travel and tele- 
graph office, he was known in governments around the world as the impresario of 
transport and electronics for that modern phenomenon of communication called 
the White House press corps. It was Manning who helped keep the news umbili- 
cal hooked up to the presidency, from Lahore to Reykjavik. He traveled 
4 million miles in the line of duty. 

When he left, finally satiated 
with jets, Communist officials and 
media ministars (“The big stars are 
the nicest,” says Manning), he was 
hailed quietly by Presidents, press 
secretaries and correspondents. 
Whether in Saigon or Peking, when 
the frazzled White House party wea- 
rily touched foreign ground, there 
was Manning standing as comfort- 
ably and solidly as the Washington 
Monument. “Where y’all been?” he 
would ask Barbara Walters or Dan 
Rather, Manning, of course, had al- 
ready tamed the natives and educat- 
ed them in the ways of the American 
media. He was calm and shrewd and 
as smooth as sour mash from Tennes- 
see, from whence he hailed. He never 
failed. Somehow, the mobile White 
House was always plugged into the 
rest of the world. - 

It was never easy. Lyndon John- Manning at St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome 
son, for instance, did not like to re- 
veal his travel plans to anyone. Manning helped devise a White House spy net- 
work that would give him tips about what L.B.J. was up to. A report from the 
President's valet that Johnson had asked for a tan suit suggested a trip to the 
ranch, and the travel crews prepared accordingly. 

Manning once served a breakfast to a planeload of press that cost the report- 
ers $113 each. The flight was loaded and ready to head to Hawaii when Martin 
Luther King Jr. was assassinated. As President Johnson pondered the crisis, 
flight attendants brought out the eggs Benedict. The trip was canceled on the 
runway and costs for the unflown jet charter were divided among the passengers. 

The greatest meal he ever had catered, Manning claims, was coming out of 
Shanghai after President Nixon’s 1972 visit to China. That historic trip had been 
a seemingly endless sequence of banquets with Chinese delicacies: shark’s fin, 
goldfish in white sauce. The return to the US., arranged by flight crews from 
Guam, was fueled by McDonald’s burgers, French fries and milkshakes. 

More important to Manning than high adventure and good times was the 
caravan of history he helped run. He relishes the memories. Warmest was John 
Kennedy back in New Ross, Ireland. Most moving was Gerald Ford's pilgrimage 
by helicopter to Valley Forge, Philadelphia, and the tall ships in New York Har- 
bor on the nation’s 200th birthday. 

“What it all means finally is wonderful people,” says Manning in misty rever- 
ie. When he was at the presidential library in Independence, Mo., Truman 
called him into his office and asked by name about the butlers, waiters and bag- 
gagemen in the White House. Jimmy Carter once waxed eloquent to Manning 
about how to catch crabs in Chesapeake Bay. When he left China in 1972, Man- 
ning looked into the eyes of his Chinese host, a tough little guy, and he saw a huge 
tear trickle down the man’s cheek. Around a piano one night in Yalta, a Soviet 
KGB officer suddenly unloosed a rich baritone and sang Home on the Range with 
the Americans. “That makes everything worthwhile,” says Manning. He will 
watch from the outside the evolution of Mr. Lincoln’s telegraph office. 








Nonnegotiable 


U.S. torpedoes test-ban talks 





n Geneva, one team of U.S. negotiators | 

has been bargaining with its Soviet 
counterpart to limit each side’s medium- 
range nuclear missiles. In meetings that 
started last month, another team aims to 
reduce the arsenals of intercontinental 
nuclear missiles. But the White House last 
week sent out a different, dissonant signal 
concerning arms control. President Rea- 
gan and his National Security Council de- 
cided against resuming negotiations, sus- 
pended for almost two years, toward a 
comprehensive ban on testing nuclear 
warheads. The Administration said that it 
is not Opposed to the test ban, and only 
wants first to make compliance with earli- 
er, partial bans more “verifiable” techni- 
cally. In fact, the most plausible motive 
for the decision is simply that the Admin- 
istration wants to keep on testing Ameri- 
ca’s nuclear warheads. 





he verification procedures that the 

Administration says it wants. to 
“strengthen” before negotiating a compre- 
hensive ban are in two treaties. The 1974 
Threshold Test-Ban Treaty (TTBT) out- 
laws all underground detonations of war- 
heads having an explosive yield larger 
than 150 kilotons. (Detonations above 
ground or under sea are prohibited by a 
previous treaty.) The 1976 Peaceful Nu- 
clear Explosions Treaty (PNE) provides for 
the same explosive limits if nuclear blast- 
ing should ever be used in such enterprises 
as mining or canal digging. TTBT requires a 
U.S.-Soviet exchange of relevant data, 
which can then be checked against seismic 
sensor readings. PNE goes even further: 
USS. negotiators persuaded the Soviets to 
allow U.S. inspectors to watch and mea- 
sure any blasts. (Of course, the Soviets in 
turn could observe U.S. detonations.) 

“AL present,” says one senior White 
House official, “we cannot effectively ver- 
ify” explosions carried out under the two 
treaties. Yet a catch-22 is at work: the 
elaborate verification procedures become 
operative only when the Senate ratifies 
the treaties, which it has not done, al- 
though both countries have agreed to 
abide by the treaties’ other provisions. 
While the Soviets have apparently com- 
mitted violations by exploding warheads 
as large as 300 kilotons, there is no evi- 
dence that the treaties’ still untried verifi- 
cation techniques are, in fact, inadequate. 

The comprehensive test ban would 
eliminate all nuclear blasts and thus pre- 
vent test-firing of warheads for the next 
generation of U.S. missiles. Apparently 
Reagan believes those tests are essential, 
even if for political reasons he is unwilling 
to say so. As for the Soviets, the official 
news agency TASS commented that Rea- 
gan’s stated dissatisfaction with verifica- | 
tion was “no more than a pretext for sabo- | 
taging the [test-ban] talks.” s | 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
§ mg “‘tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


High Cost of Joblessness 


Nation — 


Borrowing is up as state funds run dry 


E ven as some Administration officials 
cited signs that the recession may be 
nearing an end, new government statistics 
were measuring the toll the slump has 
taken. The Labor Department reported 
last week that one out of every five Amer- 
ican workers, or 23.4 million people, were 
out of work during part of 1981; that is 2 
million more than in the previous year. 
The Census Bureau also noted that 32 
million Americans, or 14% of the popula- 
tion, lived below the poverty line in 1981 
($9,287 for a family of four), the highest 
poverty rate since 1967, when 14.2% of all 
Americans were officially poor. Both sets 
of statistics reflect the nation’s current 
9.5% unemployment rate, the highest in 











reduction of benefits for unemployed 
workers and income tax increases 

In the present system, employers pay 
unemployment insurance premiums into 
state trust funds, which provide laid-off 
workers with benefits that average about 


| $118 a week (for a single worker) across 


Unemployed workers at Pittsburgh rally last week praying for jobs and the steel industry 


the nation. The back-to-back recessions of 
the past decade, combined with persistent 
unemployment in many industries, have 
dried up the trust funds of many states, 
forcing them to borrow from the Federal 
Government in order to keep on paying 
workers’ benefits. More than half of the 
debt due the Federal Unemployment 


Compensation Trust Fund, for example, is 
owed by four big industrial states: Illinois, 





Some are losing their eligibilit ‘y, others their aid as the troubles continue. 


four decades, which is now threatening a | with 10.6% unemployment: Michigan, 


number of industrial states with a new 
financial crisis 
In the first half of this year, ten states 
had to borrow a total of $2.37 billion from 
the Federal Government in order to pay 
basic benefits to their jobless workers. For 
all of 1981, nine states borrowed only $1.6 
billion. These loans, coupled with unpaid 
balances incurred during earlier down- 
turns, have pushed the total indebtedness 
for 16 states, plus Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and the District of Columbia, to 
$7.8 billion. That figure is expected to 
grow to $9.5 billion by year’s end, and 
more states are likely to join the list of 
loan seekers before the recovery gets un- 
der way. Moreover, strict new federal 
rules governing these debts threaten to 
keep many state unemployment funds on 
the edge of insolvency unless drastic steps 
are taken. Those steps could include the 
| ee a Bea AE Speen A 
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with the nation’s highest jobless rate of 
14.3%; Pennsylvania, at 9.8% joblessness; 
and Ohio, where unemployment is 11.1%. 
Each of the first three states owes $1.6 bil- 
lion, while Ohio is $1.1 billion in the red. 
Labor Department officials argue that 
the states are partly to blame for their 
troubles, since some of the biggest borrow- 
ers pay the highest benefits. Ohio, for ex- 
ample, pays $233 per week to a displaced 
worker with four dependents, which is one 
of the most generous benefits in the coun- 
try. By contrast, neighboring Indiana, 


racked by 11.4% unemployment, pays | 


$141 for the same size family, and has nev- 
er had to borrow from the federal fund. 
Several states have tightened eligibil- 
ity rules and hiked employer taxes as their 
funds dried up, but they still find them- 
selves increasingly in debt to Washington. 
One reason: state officials are reluctant to 














| ers in the state.” 


‘Snip, Snip 





overtax businessmen, who may then de- 
cide to relocate to a state with lower taxes. 
thus throwing even more people out of 
work and shrinking the tax base. Says Wil- 
liam Heartwell, executive vice president 
of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies: “With the eco- 
nomic competition between states today, 
anyone who passed a tremendous employ- 
er tax would suffer a devastating impact.” 
In order to force indebted states to 
take whatever steps may be necessary to 
solve their benefit-payment problems, | 
Congress last year imposed a 10% interest 
penalty on all funds borrowed from the 
Federal Trust after April 1, 1982. Previ- 
ously, such loans were interest free. As a 
result, some states will soon face a stagger- 
ing debt load. Ohio, which will owe $2 bil- 
lion by mid-1983, expects to pay $100 mil- | 
lion in interest alone in 1983, and $200 
million more in 1984. Since federal law 
prohibits the use of state unemployment 
funds to pay these costs, the states will 


=| have little choice but to slash services or 
.| hike income taxes, or both. Warns Tom 


West, an economist for the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission: “Without 
any changes in the law it’s going to be at 
least ten years before the system becomes 
solvent again. And it’s going to be very 
painful not only for the employers, but for 
the claimants, and for the general taxpay- 
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White House barber wars (ID 


ensitive Middle East negotiations? 

Jawboning over the congressional tax 
increases? It would seem that the White 
House had enough policymaking tasks on 
its hands. But last week another dispute 
was resolutely tackled. The issue: who 
gets to cut whose hair and where. 

The crisis had seemed resolved the 
week before, when it was decided that 
White House Barber Milton Pitts would 
work alone in a basement shop in the West 
Wing, while White House Hair Stylists 
Yves and Nancy Graux would move toa 
new salon (to be refurbished at a cost of 
$9,000) in the Old Executive Office Build- 
ing. Now those salon plans have been 
scrapped, and the Grauxes dismissed 

A taxpayer-subsidized salon proved 
an embarrassment to the Administration, 
but it was finally some hairsplitting uppi- 
tyness by the Grauxes that prompted their 
dismissal: unhappy with being exiled from 
the White House, the couple questioned 
the proposed salon’s legality in a letter to 
Senator James Abdnor, a South Dakota 
Republican. 

White House Chief of Staff James 
Baker decreed that from now on only the 
President and Vice President will get their 
hair trimmed by Pitts in the West Wing 
For White House staffers used to in-house 
cuts, this new inconvenience was surely 
the cruelest snip of all Er 
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Role Reversal 
_ Man wins office sex suit 


exual harassment has become in the 
past few years a routine basis for law- 
| suits brought by women against male 
bosses. But a male employee suing a fe- 


like the proverbial man biting the prover- 
bial dog. David Huebschen, 33, an em- 
ployee of the Wisconsin Department of 
Health and Social Services, is apparently 
the first male to win such a suit. Last week 
a federal jury in Madison said that he is 
due $196,500 in damages, probably the 
largest amount ever awarded an individ- 
ual in a sexual harassment case. The 
sum is to be paid by the state on be- 
half of Huebschen’s former superior, Jac- 
quelyn Rader, 37, and Rader’s boss, Ber- 
nard Stumbras. 

The jury of five women and one man 
believed Huebschen’s contention that 
Rader demoted him from his job as a dis- 
ability-insurance supervisor because he 
refused her sexual advances. Stumbras, an 
administrator of the state agency, was held 
liable for not remedying Huebschen’s ha- 








rassment complaints. The verdict will | 


probably be appealed. 

Huebschen admitted he did not al- 
ways feel harassed by Rader’s overtures. 
After an office party in September 1979, 
the couple met in a motel room but did not 
actually consummate their tryst, Hueb- 
schen says, because he was “too tense.” In 
November, he testified, he told Rader that 
“the sexual stuff has to stop.” Rader soon 
sent him packing to his old, lower-paying 
job as a claims adjudicator. 


Rader, who like Huebschen is mar- | 


ried, denied any affair. Rather, she 
claimed, it was he who pestered her—un- 
| successfully—for dates. Rader said she de- 
moted Huebschen in 1979 because he was 
an inept supervisor. Yet just three months 
earlier she had praised his work in a writ- 
ten critique, and a month before that she 
had recommended him for a pay raise. 
The record amount awarded Hueb- 
schen was a surprise. “Sexual harassment 
is a pervasive problem for women, not for 
men, yet you don’t see this kind ofaward to 
women,” noted Isabelle Pinzler, director 


of the American Civil Liberties Union’s | 


Women’s Rights Project. Said Detroit At- 
torney Allyn Ravitz: “Male or female, ev- 
ery big verdict has got to help.” a 








Jacquelyn Rader 


| male supervisor on the same grounds is | 














Pershing ll nose cone plunges earthward 


Missile Misfire 


T he sky above Cape Canaveral was 
clear, except for a few wispy 
clouds. At 10:50 a.m. last Thursday, 
the launch order was given for the first 
test-firing of a Pershing II missile. For 
17 hopeful seconds, the flight looked 
perfect. But before the Pershing had 
climbed two miles, it started throwing 
off burning fragments. The missile, 
34%, ft. long and 40 in. in diameter, was 
already disintegrating when an Air 
Force officer pushed the emergency 
button to detonate the small explosive 
charges packed on board. The nose 
cone, which fell into the Atlantic, car- 
ried no nuclear warhead. At week’s 
end officials were still trying to deter- 
mine what caused the failure; prelimi- 
nary blame was placed on a flaw in the 
first-stage rocket motor. 

The failure of the intermediate- 
range (1,000-mile) Pershing II has po- 
litically important ramifications. The 
first 108 missiles are to be deployed in 
West Germany beginning 22 months 
earlier than originally planned, in late 
1983. The rush is in order to counter- 
balance the growing Soviet arsenal of 
intermediate-range SS-20 missiles. If 
the missile has a serious problem—de- 
sign refinements have increased the 
program’s projected cost by 56% since 
last year—West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt could be embar- 
rassed. Moreover, American negotia- 
tors now bargaining with the Soviets 
over such nuclear missiles might find 
their leverage weakened. 
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Fouling Up 


Taxes and babies dog two pols 





nto the gap between words and actions 
has fallen many a politician, as two 
more discovered to their sorrow last week. 

In Iowa, Democratic Gubernatorial 
Candidate Roxanne Conlin, 38, attacked 
the G.O.P. for seeking to monopolize “the 
American dream” by such elitist devices 
as tax shelters. Conlin was the clear fa- 
vorite over her Republican opponent, 
Lieutenant Governor Terry Branstad, un- 
til she released a financial statement dis- 
closing that she and her husband James, | 
a millionaire real estate broker, had paid 
no state income taxes last year and only 
$2,995 in federal taxes, largely because of 
paper losses suffered on real estate invest- 
ments. Republicans have gleefully de- 
nounced her hypocrisy in attacking tax 
shelters even as she profited from them. 
Says Executive Editor James Gannon of | 
the Des Moines Register: “The tax issue 
has stopped her campaign dead in the 
water.” 

In California, archconservative State | 
Senator John Schmitz, 51, earned head- 
lines last December by referring to sup- 
porters of abortion as “bull dykes” and 
describing a legislative hearing on the 
subject as filled with “hard Jewish and 
arguably female faces.” A former Con- 
gressman, Schmitz and his wife of 28 
years, Mary, have seven children. He is 
apparently also the father of two more, 
as a consequence of an extramarital liai- 
son that came to light last week after 
welfare officials petitioned a court for 
protective custody of a 13-month-old 
boy. They charged the parents—Carla 
Verne Stuckle, 43, a longtime worker for 
conservative Republican causes and one | 
“John Schmitz,” who “lives out of the 
home’’—with neglecting or deliberately 
abusing the child. Human hair had been 
wrapped so tightly around his penis that 
the organ was nearly severed. During a 
conversation with Judge William Mur- 
ray, in an effort to have the child re- 
turned to Stuckle, Schmitz confessed 


that he was the boy’s father. Stuckle 
claims that Schmitz is also the father of 
her three-week-old daughter. The scan- 
dal will have little impact on Schmitz’s 
ebbing political fortunes: his state senate 
seat will be eliminated in November be- 
cause of redistricting. = 
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Only Plymouth iohecte your new 1982 American-built 
investment 3 ways for 5 years or 50000 miles: 
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purchase. It’s an investment” 


Plymouth's sensible prices 
give you your money’s worth. 


Prices? | Pricest+ 
1982 MODEL Start at }as shown 


[Reliant K 4 door | $6629 | $7163 __| 
[Horizon Custom | $6311 | $6662 _| 
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Plymouth gives you your money’s 
worth with quality and 
advanced technology. 


Some of the most sophisticated 
computer technology in the industry 
builds quality and durability into our 
new Plymouths. For example, nearly 


3000 computer-assisted robot welds 
(more than on any other car) go into 
making and keeping Reliant K a 
quiet, strong automobile 


Plymouth gives you your money’s 
worth with front-wheel-drive, 
room and high mileage. 


Thanks to Plymouth’s advanced 
front-wheel-drive technology, rack 
and pinion steering, and iso-strut sus 
pension, the new Plymouths have 
remarkable stability and control. And 
a secure grip on slippery roads 

Reliant K has room for 6 and goes 
farther on a gallon of gas than any 
other front-wheel-drive 6 passenger 
wagon or sedan in America. Horizon 
carries five comfortably. Zipping O 
to 50 in 64 seconds, Turismo 2.2 
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squeezes more fun out of a gallon of 
gas than any other sports car we 
know. 

For quality. high mileage, room 
value and the longest 3-way protec 
tion plan in America, buy or lease a 
new Plymouth from your Chrysler 
Plymouth dealer. Buckle up for safety 
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THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Devastation in Hyde Park: a hyateniier rushes to assist members of the Queen's Nedscheld Covanry secente after the explosion 
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EXPRESS NEWSPAPERS 


Terror on a Summer’s Day 


Ina grim im week, the I. R. A. A. strikes in cold blood and ne new scandals erupt 


he bright morning sun sparkled 
off the plumed metal helmets of 
the Blues and Royal's troopers of 
the Queen’s Household Cavalry as 
they left their barracks for the daily 
mounting of the guard at Whitehall. Re- 
splendent in blue tunics, white buckskin 


breeches and silver-colored breastplates, | 


the tips of their unsheathed swords jaunti- 
ly resting on their right shoulders, the col- 
orful 16-man troop trotted along Hyde 
Park’s South Carriage Drive while admir- 
ing tourists lolled in the grass and 
snapped pictures. The cavalrymen never 
reached their destination. At 10:43, just 
as the regiment's scarlet-and-gold stan- 
dard came alongside a parked blue Morris 
Marina sedan, a deafening explosion 
ripped through the detachment, filling 
the air with 4- and 6-in. nails and 
blowing the flesh of both men and horses 
yards around. 

In Regent’s Park, less than two miles 
away, the 30-man Royal Green Jackets 
Band was in the midst of playing a medley 
from the musical Oliver! when an equally 
powerful bomb pulverized the bandstand. 
It was 12:55. Said one of the 150 or so peo- 
ple who were attending the lunchtime 
concert: “Everything seemed to come up 
from the bottom of the bandstand and 
blow right into the air—bodies, instru- 
ments, everything. There were mangled 
bodies all over the deck chairs.” The toll 
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of the two grisly incidents: ten soldiers 
killed; 32 soldiers, two policemen and 21 
civilians injured.* 

Three hours after the Hyde Park 
blast, a terse and chilling telex message 
arrived in the offices of several newspa- 


pers in the Northern Ireland capital of | 


Belfast Said the cable: “The Irish Repub- 


“The dead cance Corporal Jeffrey Young, 19 
Lieut. Anthony Daly, 23; Trooper Simon Tipper, 19; 
Corporal Major Roy Bright, 36; Bandsman George 
Mesure, 19; Bandsman Keith Powell, 24; Warrant 
Officer 2 Graham Barker, 36; Corporal John 
McKnight, 30; Bandsman Laurence Smith, 19; Ser- 
geant Robert Livingstone, 31 


Comrades display the Laat s torn flag 
ee = 








lican Army claims responsibility for to- 
day’s bomb attack on members of the 
Household Cavalry. The Irish people 
have sovereign and national rights which 
no occupation force can put down.” The 
I.R.A. action was the most dramatic on 
British soil since last October, when two 
persons were killed and 38 wounded in a 
similar bombing outside Chelsea Bar- 
racks. It was the most stunning incident 
of terrorism since the assassination of 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, the Queen’s 
cousin, when I.R.A. terrorists blew up his 
fishing boat in August 1979. Said Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher: “These cal- 
lous and cowardly crimes have been com- 
mitted by evil, brutal men who know 
nothing of democracy. We shall not rest 
until they are brought to justice.” 

The bombings occurred as Britons ex- 
pressed mounting concern about the ef- 
fectiveness of their country’s police and 
intelligence services. Details of how In- 
truder Michael Fagan had found his way 
to the Queen’s bedroom two weeks ago 
stirred a heated debate about protection 
for the royal family. In a separate incident, 
the Queen’s chief bodyguard, Michael 
Trestrail, resigned after admitting that he 
had had frequent sexual relations with a 
male prostitute. The scandal came to light 
when Trestrail’s lover, noting the publicity 
swirling around the palace intrusion, tried 


to sell his story to a British newspaper. 
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Worse, revelations that a mole allegedly 
had penetrated the supersecret British in- 
telligence system promised to cause new 
problems for the Thatcher government 
(see following stories). As ifall that were not 
enough, unemployment last week reached 
a new record of 3,190,621, or 13.4% of 
| the work force. 

| But it was the sudden shock of death 
that affected Britons most profoundly 
Bystanders who rushed to help victims of 
the first blast in Hyde Park were repelled 
by the senseless attack on ceremonial 


A gruesome arabesque of death: regimental horses lie de 


guards. “I saw one trooper with his head | 


blown off and two others lying on the 


ground covered with blood,” said a busi- | 


nessman. Wounded troopers staggered in 
the road muttering, “Bastards, bastards.” 
Of the 27 people who were injured by 
the nail bomb in Hyde Park, 17 were ci- 
vilian bystanders. Said a worker in nearby 
Knightsbridge: “The first thing I saw 
was a middle-aged lady on her hands and 
knees screaming, with part of her foot 
blown away. Soldiers were lying on the 
ground partly hidden by the dead horses.” 
In addition to the four soldiers who 
were killed, seven horses either died 
immediately or were so badly 
wounded that police had to put 
them to death. 

At Regent's Park the devasta- 
tion was, if anything, worse. One 
concertgoer described the scene: 
“I counted 16 soldiers lying on the 
ground. One was groaning, with 
his hands on his stomach and 
blood pouring through them. An- 
other’s head was a mass of blood.” 
Others spoke of bodies, and of a 
single leg, literally flying through 
| the air. A kettledrum and French 

horn came to rest 30 yds. from the 
blast. Said a grim-faced survivor: 
“Tt was a massacre without warn- 
ing. Children were splattered 
with bits of the bandsmen’s bod- | 
ies.” Six musicians died. The oth- 
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er 24 were wounded, twelve seriously 
The I.R.A. violence was condemned 
in Ireland and Britain alike. Ireland’s 
Prime Minister Charles Haughey, who 
has had chilly relations with Thatcher 
ever since he declared Irish neutrality in 
the Falklands war, did not hesitate to con- 
demn “those responsible for these inhu- 
man crimes [that] do irreparable damage 
to the good name of Ireland and to the 
cause of Irish unity.” Traveling in the U.S 
to explain Britain’s plan for returning lo- 
cal power to Northern Ireland, which is 
now governed directly from London, Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Northern Ireland 
James Prior urged Irish Americans to stop 
supporting the I.R.A. with money and 
weapons. Said he: “The way to make prog- 
ress in Northern Ireland is through the 
ballot box, not by the use of violence.” 


olice investigators traced the blue 
Morris sedan to a parking lot at a 
hotel in Kensington. One witness 
also gave them a description of a 
man seen parking the car just before the 
Hyde Park bombing. Police believe that 
the 10-Ib. nail bomb, probably hidden in 
























ad in the street, victims of the blast that killed four cavalrymen 


the trunk of the car, was detonated by re- 


The smoldering remains of the bandstand in Regent's Park 





mote control from a spot within sight of 
the incident. If true, it was a measure of 
how cold-blooded the killers were. Police 





speculate that a similar device may have | 


been used in the Regent's Park explosion. 

Despite growing police pressure on 

I.R.A. terrorists in both Britain and 

Northern Ireland over the past year, au- 

thorities acknowledge the organization’s 

continuing ability to stage spectacular at- 

tacks, especially during highly publicized 

ceremonial occasions. As Major General 

Desmond Langley of the Queen’s House- 

hold Guards said: “We must do every- 

thing we can to stop L.R.A. attacks. But it 

is difficult because ceremonial duties are 

public, predictable, routine and totally 

nontactical. If we attempt to vary times 

and routes, we are not fulfilling our cere- 

monial function.” At week’s end the po- 

lice had arrested no suspect 

Two days after the bombing, another 

detachment of Blues and Royals rode out 

as usual for the mounting of the guard, 

bearing the tattered standard of their 

comrades. As they approached the black- 

ened spot where the car had exploded, 

the men on horseback saluted the 

fallen with upraised swords. It 

2was a typically British display of 

grit. Prime Minister Thatcher vis- 

<ited wounded members of the 

%Green Jackets in London’s St. 

é Mary’s Hospital. She moved from 

bed to bed and stopped to console 

Gillian Ward, 22, whose husband 

David, a clarinet player, lay 

heavily bandaged. Said Thatcher: 

“These brave young men are an 

example to us all.” Sadly, too 

many more innocent men and 

women will be called upon for 

such bravery as long as cold- 

blooded terror is used as a politi- 

» cal weapon. —By Russ Hoyle. 

Reported by Edmund Curran/Belfast 
and Arthur White/London 
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How Fagan managed his sunrise visit to the Queen 


ondon’s strangest drama of the sum- 

mer season continued in the Bow 
Street Magistrates’ Court last week. Mi- 
chael Fagan, 33, the unemployed laborer 
who had stunned Britain by wandering 
into Queen Elizabeth’s bedroom three 
weeks ago, was brought into court for a bi- 
zarre 17-min. bail hearing. (Bail was de- 
nied.) At the same time, a Scotland Yard 
investigation of the affair revealed just 
how somnolent the Queen’s protection 
had been during Fagan’s peregrination 
through Buckingham Palace. 

Trespass is not illegal under English 
law; criminal intent must be proved. Since 
Fagan did not threaten to harm the 
Queen, he was charged with stealing half 
a bottle of wine worth $5.40 during an 
earlier visit to the palace on June 7. 

During the brief hearing last week, 
Fagan propped shoeless feet on a 
wrought-iron rail at the front of the pris- 
oner’s dock, laughed and waved to his 
wife Christine and mother Ivy. When his 
solicitor, Maurice Nadeem, questioned 
whether Fagan could still pose a threat to 
the Queen after this week’s security im- 
provements, the prisoner bristled. “I told 
you not to fetch her name up,” Fagan 
said, glaring. “I would rather plead guilty 
than have her name dragged into this.” 

“IT don’t want him asking for bail,” Fa- 
gan persisted. “I'd rather go back to the 
cells.” Detective Chief Superintendent 
Trevor Lloyd-Hughes agreed, warning 
that Fagan might skip trial, commit other 
crimes or hurt himself. “His present state 
of mind is such that his movements and ac- 

-tions are totally unpredictable,” the po- 
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liceman said. “He has serious 
personal problems and has 
suicidal tendencies. He has 
twice tried to slash his wrists, 
and the marks are still to be 
seen.” 

Fagan’s suicidal bent, ac- 
cording to Scotland Yard, 
was what led him to appear 
at the Queen’s bedside with a 
piece of broken ashtray in 
hand, dripping blood on the 
bedclothes from a cut thumb. 
Metropolitan Police Assis- 
tant Commissioner John 
Dellow, who carried out the 
investigation, reported that 
Fagan’s movements had 
been more extensive than 
earlier accounts had indicat- 
ed. Fagan got inside, Dellow 
said, by climbing a railing near the gates 
to the Ambassadors’ entrance at 6:45 
a.m. He was spotted by a policeman, but 
in the first breakdown of communica- 
tions, the police control room let the 
warning slip. 

Through an unlocked ground floor 
window, Fagan climbed into the Stamp 
Room, where the extensive royal stamp 
collection is displayed. That set off an 
alarm, but it was ignored. Fagan went 
back out the same window, shinnied up a 
drainpipe, removed his sandals and socks, 
and climbed to another window, which 
had just been unlocked by a maid. For the 
next 15 min. or so, reported Dellow, “he 
moved through the corridors of the palace 
unchallenged. One member of the palace 


ba) Using a narrow ledge, 
he makes his way to an 
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domestic staff remembers seeing him, but 
his behavior was not sufficiently suspi- 
cious to cause her to raise the alarm.” He 
also slipped through warning devices that 
had been improperly adjust- 
ed and finally, Fagan told po- 
lice, he found the private 
apartments by “following the 
pictures” along the gallery 
that connects to the Queen’s 
quarters. 

Suicide suddenly oc- 
curred to him when he spot- 
ted the ashtray. He smashed 
it and, at 7:15 a.m., entered 
the royal bedroom carrying a 
shard. The policeman sta- 
tioned outside the door had 
gone off duty at 6 a.m. The 
footman who relieved him, 
by custom, was walking the 
Queen’s corgis. Her maid was 
working near by but with 
doors closed so as not to dis- 
turb the sleeping monarch. 
Thus, when Queen Elizabeth 
awoke, saw Fagan and pressed the button 
to an alarm bell outside her door, no one 
heard it. A telephone call to the palace 
operator for help was forwarded to the po- 
lice, but none was forthcoming; six min- 
utes later, she called again. She and the 
maid, who had come into the bedroom, 
led Fagan into a pantry in search of ciga- 
rettes. Returning with the corgis, the foot- 
man kept him there smoking until police, 
as a result of the second call, finally 
appeared. 








ellow’s findings and Home Secretary 

William Whitelaw’s report on it to the 
Commons last week were harshly critical 
of palace security. Since the murder in 
1979 of Earl Mountbatten, the Queen’s 
cousin, by Irish terrorists, $3.5 million has 
been spent on electronic beams, micro- 
wave barrier fences, closed-circuit TV, re- 
mote-controlled locks, reinforced doors 
and other security measures at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Yet Fagan was able to move 
about at will. The worst failings, however, 
were human ones. “If police officers had 
been alert and competent,” said Dellow’s 
report sharply, “Fagan would have been 
apprehended well before he got close to 
the private apartments.” Whitelaw called 
the failure “appalling.” 

One reason for the failure, perhaps, 
was that police duties were split. The local 
district covered the palace, while a royal 
squad guarded the Queen. The two details 
were combined into one last week under 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner Colin 
Smith, 41, who scarcely two months ago 
came to London from a provincial force. 
Last week, too, the commander of the local 
district resigned, his highest-ranking sub- 
ordinate at the palace was transferred, and 
four other officers face possible disciplinary 
action. In a way, Fagan could take credit 
for one thing: his visit presumably tight- 
ened security before someone with more 
sinister motives might attempt to make the 
same trip. —By Spencer Davidson. 
Reported by Jef McAllister/London 
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Bad Days at Cheltenham 





he headquarters of Britain’s electronic 

intelligence empire is a sprawling com- 
pound at Cheltenham, 95 miles northwest 
of London and nestled among the scenic 
hills of Gloucestershire. Known in the 
trade as GCHQ (for Government Commu- 
nications Headquarters), the facility re- 
ceives and analyzes data from a worldwide 
system of spy bases, ships, planes and satel- 
lites. It operates round the clock and em- 
ploys some 10,000 staffers round the globe. 
Cheltenham is a vital part of the West's 
constant effort to break the Soviet Union's 
military and diplomatic codes. Now there 
isa distinct possibility that GCHQ may have 
unwittingly been providing information to 
the Soviets, a disaster that, if true, could 
nullify many of Britain’s code-breaking ef- 
forts and jeopardize its intelligence links to 
the US. 

This newest in a long string of British 
spy scandals came to light with the an- 
nouncement that Geoffrey Arthur Prime, 
44, a former employee of GCHQ, had been 
arrested and charged with violating Sec- 
tion | of Britain’s Official Secrets Act. Of- 
ficials would give no details of the accusa- 
tions against Prime, but that section of the 
act deals with, among other things, the 
passing on of secret codes or documents to 
a potential enemy. A Russian-language 
specialist, Prime had worked at GCHQ 
from 1968 to 1977. He then left voluntarily 
and subsequently held jobs as a taxi driver 
| and a wine salesman in the town of Chel- 

tenham. At the time of his charging a fort- 
| night ago, he was unemployed. His trial is 
scheduled to begin in November. 
Britain would not be the only country 











Population Boom 


even weeks after the end of the Falk- 
lands War, the islands’ 1,800 “kelp- 





ers” are trying to return to the quiet life 
they enjoyed before Argentina’s inva- 
sion. But not everything is as it was, 
largely because the 40-man force that 
had previously defended the islands has 
been replaced by a 3,000-man British 
garrison, On their time off, the soldiers 
have little to do but socialize and spend 
money in the small local shops, buying 
up Port Stanley’s supply of postcards 
and objects carrying the Falklands’ mot- 
to, “Desire the Right.” One storeowner 
has already sold out a supply of watches 
and jewelry that would previously have 
lasted half a year. Meanwhile, Britain 
announced it would relax the 200-mile 
“total exclusion zone” imposed at the 
height of the Falklands crisis. But Brit- 
ain, still wary of Argentina’s intentions, 
asked that country’s military ships and 
aircraft to stay 150 miles away. 
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The old boys wrestle with another spy scandal 


affected by a breach of GCHQ 
security. The Cheltenham fa- 
cility is part of a four-nation 
intelligence net that also in- 
cludes the U.S., Canada and 
Australia. GCHQ shares its 
cryptographic expertise with 
Washington's top-secret Na- 
tional Security Agency (NSA), * 
an organization that gathers 
intelligence based on elec- 
tronic eavesdropping. In re- 
turn, the NSA passes on 
some of its intelligence and 
provides technical assistance. 
Moreover, the U.S. maintains 
spy bases in Britain whose 
data are processed at GCHQ, 
and Cray I, the complicated 


computer that does most of Geoffrey Arthur Prime 


Cheltenham’s decoding, is 
American-made. 

US. officials said last week that it was 
too soon to tell whether, or to what extent, 
Western intelligence had been compro- 
mised. It was clear, however, that Wash- 
ington’s patience was wearing thin. British 
spy scandals have been a Western burden 
since the days of Kim Philby and his fellow 
double agents, Donald Maclean and Guy 
Burgess, all Cambridge graduates and 
members of the old-boy network, who 
were unmasked as Soviet agents. U.S. spy- 
masters say that they have tried ever since 
to persuade their British counterparts to 
tighten security, but with only limited suc- 
cess, “The British are very good at gather- 
ing and analyzing information,” says one 
intelligence expert. But, he notes, “they 


















On a mild winter day in Port Stanley, calibers aa Willis GaLabaADA aaeete 


do not keep their eye on their people.” 
Concerned Britons agree. Declares 
Alex Lawrie, 59, a Gloucestershire county 
councilor who worked at GCHQas an Afri- 
can-language specialist until 
his retirement last May: “In 
the 22 years I was there, I was 
never searched. Employees 
could go in and out carrying 
parcels, shopping bags and 
rucksacks, which were not 
examined.” There were sev- 
eral reports that packets for- 
warded to GCHQ through 
a supposedly secure British 
Rail delivery system were 
picked up at the Cheltenham 
station by local taxi drivers. 
The revelations caused an 
uproar in Parliament and an- 
other unwelcome embarrass- 
ment for Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. Initially 
at least, she deflected criti- 
cism by taking refuge behind 
the law. “Any charge under 
the Official Secrets Act must give rise to 
concern,” she told the Commons last 
week. “The House will understand, how- 
ever, that until trial proceedings are 
completed I cannot make any statement 
on this or related matters.” In defending 
procedures at Cheltenham, she cited the 
findings of a security-commission study, 
completed last May, that gave the facil- 
ity passing grades. But the same commis- 
sion expressed disquiet over the growing 
use of computers and other electronic 
equipment for storage of classified in- 
formation, and will now begin an urgent 
examination of that practice. Most ana- 
lysts agreed that the full extent of any 
damage done at Cheltenham might take 
years to assess. ct 
































PERSIAN GULF 


Sand, Flies and Corpses 


World 


Iraq holds the line, but Khomeini plans to step up the war 


nder the cover of darkness last 

Wednesday night, the invading Irani- 
an forces of the Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini launched a large-scale artillery bar- 
rage that lit the eastern sky. Tanks rushed 
forward in long columns, flanked on ei- 
ther side by Iranian Revolutionary 
Guards carrying rifles with fixed bayo- 
nets. Thus resumed the fierce battle for 
Basra, Iraq's second largest city, which 
lies only 14 miles from the Iran-Iraq bor- 
der. Once again the fighting involved tens 
of thousands of soldiers on both sides, and 
in scope and intensity resembled the des- 
ert battles of World War II. The Iraqi 
forces of President Saddam Hussein 
fought tenaciously to hold their positions, 
and at week's end had managed to blunt 
the Iranian attack 

The Iranian tanks were met by fierce 
fire from Iraqi artillery and helicopter 
gunships. Khomeini’s troops advanced in 
waves, stepping over their own wounded 
on the battlefield, before many fell to join 
them. “If you ever wanted to know what 
suicide means,” said an Iraqi officer at the 
site, “you should have seen how they ad- 
vanced and how they were mowed down 
Then the flies began to swarm over the 
Iranian dead. That's all you could see: the 
sand, the flies and the corpses. I have nev- 
er seen anything like it.” 

The Iraqis claimed that 1,564 Irani- 
ans had been killed in the clash and 65 
Iranian tanks had been destroyed. For 
their part, the Iranians claimed that 2,100 
Iraqis had been killed or wounded, and 
that 372 Iraqi tanks and armored person- 
nel carriers had been destroyed. Whatev- 
er the truth, casualties were heavy on both 
sides, and, as US. intelligence satellites 
confirmed, the Iraqi lines had held. 

Late in the week, fighting continued a 
mile or two inside Iraqi territory to the 





An Iranian tank destroyed by the Iraqis 





east of Fish Lake, the site of an Iraqi vic- 
tory a few days earlier (see box). The Ira- 
nians are still hoping to break through the 
Iraqi positions and advance quickly to 
Basra (est. pop. 500,000), an important oil 
center that lies 280 miles from Baghdad, 
the Iraqi capital. But Iraqi officials sus- 
pected that the attacks in the vicinity of 
Basra might be a diversionary tactic 
aimed at distracting the Iraqis from a 
larger and more serious threat to the 
north. If the Iranians should attack along 
the central border, where their troops are 
reported to be concentrated, they would 
be threatening Baghdad from a distance 
of only 75 miles 

Speculation that the Iranians were on 
the verge of opening a second front in- 
creased Wednesday when two Iranian F-4 
Phantom jets staged a dawn air attack on 
Baghdad. One Iranian plane was shot 
down and the other dropped its bombs on 
the wrong target, hitting a hotel instead of 
the conference center where a meeting of 
nonaligned nations is scheduled to be held 
in September, against the strident objec- 
tions of the Iranian government. 


Iraqi officials were struck by the fact 
that the raid had involved only two Irani- 
an planes, and that the pilot of the 
downed jet turned out to be Major Abbas 
Dowran, who was famous in the Iranian 
air force for his exploits in previous mis- 
sions over Iraq. Baghdad officials suspect- 
ed that Iran, in its preparation for an all- 
out assault along its central border with 
Iraq, had sent the Dowran mission not 
only to bomb the Iraqi capital but also to 
survey and test the city’s air defenses 

The tension in Baghdad (pop. 4 mil- 
lion) increased sharply as the week 
passed, affecting the holiday mood of the 
Id al Fitr, which marks the end of Rama- 
dan. The city’s international airport was 
temporarily closed to civilian traffic for 
the first time since the war began in Sep- 
tember 1980. Several Western embassies 
drew up emergency evacuation plans for 
getting their citizens to Jordan by over- 
land routes. They remembered all too well 
that the staff of the U.S. embassy in Teh- 
ran, who supposedly enjoyed diplomatic 
immunity, spent 14 months as prisoners 
of the Lranian zealots now attacking Iraq 

How long will the war last? On that 
question at least, most Iraqis and Iranians 
agreed: a long time. When Khomeini or- 
dered the invasion of Iraq, he assumed 
that Iraqi defenses would quickly crum- 
ble. He also assumed that Iraq’s Shi'ite 


lraqi troops east of Basra fire a howitzer at Iranian positions last week 














| Muslims, who form 55% of the country’s 
population, would rise up against the Sad- 
dam Hussein government and welcome 
the Iranian liberators. After that, Kho- 
meini believed, it would be an easy matter 
to overthrow Saddam and his ruling 
Baath Party and to establish an Islamic 
republic in Iraq. But so far, the Iraqis have 
fought bravely and the Iraqi Shi‘ites have 
shown no signs of mass rebellion. 


Despite their public declarations of | 


loyalty, most Iranian military command- 
ers are said to be critical of the ruling cler- 
gy’s tendency to use human-wave attacks 


to achieve quick victories. These com- | 


manders believe that Iran should try to 
wear down the enemy more slowly with- 
out wasting men and resources. Through 
further attacks, they reason, they could 
weaken the Iraqis’ morale and gradually 
expand the size of the Basra front, which 
at present is only ten miles wide. The 
Ayatullah reportedly rejects such talk out 
of hand. Complains a former military offi- 
cial in Tehran: “Khomeini and his aides 
think only of one thing, the protection of 
their regime at any cost.” 


he Iranian government went to some 
effort last week to persuade the gulf 
states that it had no designs on any Arab 
countries other than Iraq. Complained 
Majlis Speaker Ali Hashemi Rafsanjani: 
“The West is trying to depict us as an ex- 
pansionist power.” He noted that the gulf 
states had supported the Iraqi invasion of 
Iran in 1980, but magnanimously said 
that his government considered their ac- 
tion “pardonable.” 
| The fears of the gulf states have hard- 
ly been allayed by such words, though 
| their governments have decided not to 
launch military exercises with the U.S 
aimed at discouraging Iranian expansion- 
ism. Explains a Saudi Arabian official: 
“This would have played straight into the 
hands of the radicals in Tehran.” For the 








moment the Saudis and their neighbors | 


see no point in unnecessarily provoking 
the ayatullahs. —By William E. Smith. 

| Reported by Dean Brelis/Baghdad and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 


Strolling along a sandbagged Basra street 


Pee? ee | 


Massacre at Fish Lake 


TIME Correspondent Dean 
Brelis is the first Western print 
Journalist who has visited the front 
since the Iranian invasion of Iraq 
two weeks ago. He traveled to the 
battle area on a blistering 125° day 
last week, soon after the Iraqi 
forces had repelled the first Irani- 
an onslaught. His report: 


apes wolflike beard and the sa- 
tanic eyes glared at you from a 
billboard on the outskirts of Bas- 
ra. Instantly recognizable, the 
caricature of Khomeini has a bold 
red X painted over the face, as if 
to hold back the hated enemy. 
Says the Arabic writing scrawled 
across the neck: “Khomeini, 
scourge of the Muslim world.” 

We are on our way to the front 
in a small military convoy of Land 
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Rovers. The mist rising from the ohana iii . “ 


Shatt al Arab waterway is steamy, The charred body of an Iranian in the desert 

the sky so luminous that it seems 

ready to burst into flame. There was shelling during the night from the Iranian 
artillery five miles away, but people seem unperturbed as they open their shops, 
till their fields and move cargoes along the waterway in long, canoe-shaped 
dhows. 

The countryside teems with military activity. For several miles, in the shade 
of palm groves, troops are setting up encampments. As tanks are unloaded, sol- 
diers in the turrets pull goggles down over their eyes to keep out the clouds of 
dust. Like umbrellas opening, tents acquire taut shapes; in their midst, a white 
flag with a red crescent, the symbol of a hospital, is raised. Binoculars to his eyes, 
a brigadier looks out toward the horizon, where he hears bursts of artillery. His or 
theirs? “Ours,” he replies, pointing in the direction of the enemy lines. “They are 
getting ready to attack again. You can smell battle in the air.” 

From this point on, there are no paved roads, only desert track. The terrain 
increasingly becomes more barren, and I begin to appreciate the meaning of the 
old saying “hot as hell.” The first battle has left its marks on the desert. One has 
no difficulty imagining the screams of dying men, for there are still bodies all 
around, partially covered now by the drifting sand. Most of the dead are Iranian 
soldiers, caught in a trap from which they could not escape. The Iraqis pretended 
to retreat, drawing the Iranian forces into what an Iraqi colonel describes as a 
“killing zone.” He explains: “God was on our side. Just then, a fierce sandstorm 
arose and blinded the enemy. His tanks crashed into one another. We were al- 
ready in position, our backs to the wind. It was a massacre.” 

The Iraqi trap was sprung near a man-made body of water called Fish Lake. 
For a short time, the Iranians held the pumping station that feeds river water into 
the lake, but they were soon beaten back by an Iraqi counterattack. Once again 
in Iraqi hands, the pumps are pouring thousands of gallons into Fish Lake, there- 
by increasing the size of the water barrier against an enemy armored thrust. 

We reach a camp where the Iraqis are holding 800 Iranian prisoners taken 
during the first battle. Most are young, but one is a white-haired man of about 65. 
A few are children of eleven or twelve. Just a few hundred yards away is an Iraqi 
military depot where several thousand Iraqis, most of them between the ages of 
16 and 21, are being inducted into the army. They are full of bravado and patrio- 
tism. Holding his newly issued Kalashnikov rifle, Haida Salman, 17, declares 
proudly: “I will learn how to use this weapon and then I will be ready to defend 
the Arab people everywhere.” 

Late in the afternoon, an Iraqi missile hits an Iranian Phantom jet over Bas- 
ra. There is no cheering, no sign of celebration as the pilot’s parachute descends 
to earth and Iraqi troops move out to capture him. Moments later, enemy artil- 
lery again begins to pound an island on the other side of the Shatt al Arab water- 
way. “Iraq will never give up,” says an old man as he hitches a ride on a two- 
wheeled pony cart that heads off into the dusk in the direction of the gunfire. 
Most Iraqi soldiers seem to feel the same way. They realize that this time there 
must be no retreat, because they are already fighting on Iraqi soil. 
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World 


The Siege of Beirut: Week Six | 


As Israel's patience wears thin, the fighting escalates dangerously 





t was the Muslim feast day of Id al Fitr, | 


marking the end of the monthlong 
Ramadan fast. As the first light of day fell 
over West Beirut, families gathered in the 
city’s cemeteries to mourn their dead. 
Some people quietly prayed and read the 
Koran beside older graves marked by 
marble slabs and beribboned arbors. Oth- 
ers wept beside the many fresh mounds of 
dirt, marked only by cinder blocks. Near 
by lay picks and shovels left by grave- 
diggers the evening before. As a heavyset 
middle-aged woman dropped leafy sprigs 
on three fresh graves, she became hysteri- 
cal and collapsed into the arms of those 
who rushed to help her. The graves held 
her husband and two sons. 
The mourning of Id al Fitr is tradi- 
tionally followed by the exchange of 


| sweetmeats, and festive family gather- 


ings. But as the Israeli siege of Beirut went 
into its sixth week, the mood was tense 
and somber. In the first aerial bombard- 
ment in more than a month, Israeli war- 
planes three times last week conducted 
dive-bombing raids against predominant- 
ly Muslim West Beirut, where some 6,000 
P.L.O. commandos have been sealed off, 
along with 500,000 residents. The main 
Israeli targets were P.L.O. Chief Yasser 
Arafat’s headquarters, located in the 
Fakhani neighborhood south of the center 
of the city, and P.L.O. positions near the 
Burj el Barajneh refugee camp on the out- 
skirts of Beirut’s paralyzed international 
airport. Some 20 to 30 miles to the east, Is- 
raeli air force planes bombed Syrian and 
Palestinian positions at Baalbek in the 


Bekaa Valley, as well as Syrian armored 





in a hideout near Beirut, P.L.O. Chief Arafat and his military aides plot Palestinian strategy as they study a large map of the city 


| 


positions in the center of the valley. On 
Saturday, Israel lost its second warplane 
of the conflict, when a Phantom F-4 jet 
was hit by a Syrian SA-8 missile over Be- 
kaa. It was the first time that the antiair- 
craft missile had been used in the Leba- 
non fighting. The Israelis immediately 
launched heavy raids against other sus- 
pected Syrian missile positions. 

Israeli military officials insisted that 
the attacks were retaliatory responses to 
cease-fire violations by the Syrians and 
the P.L.O., not a major escalation in the 
fighting. They blamed the Syrians for the 
ambush that took the lives of five Israeli 
soldiers on patrol in the Bekaa Valley on 
Wednesday. Said a high-ranking official 
in Tel Aviv’s Defense Ministry: “We are 
sending a message to the Syrians and to 
the besieged Palestinians: We will not let 
the situation develop into a war of attri- 
tion.”” Meanwhile, Fadel el Dani, 37, the 
deputy director of the P.L.O. office in Par- 
is, was assassinated late last week when 
his car blew up as he was starting it, ap- 
parently the result of a bomb. The 
P.L.O.’s Paris director, Ibrahim Souss, 
blamed “Israeli terrorism” for Dani’s 
death, but the Israeli embassy denied that 
Israelis had been responsible. 


he focus of the negotiations to end the 
Beirut stalemate shifted to Washing- 
ton, where President Reagan met with 
Saudi Arabia’s Foreign Minister Prince 
Saud al Faisal and Syria’s Foreign Minis- 
ter Abdel Halim Khaddam. Then Rea- 


gan’s special Middle East envoy, Philip 


Habib, set off on a mission to Syria, Saudi 











Mourning in a Beirut cemetery 


Arabia and Egypt in an attempt to find a 
new home for the P.L.O. guerrillas, who 
have conditionally promised to leave Leb- 
anon. But the Israeli government was 
showing increasing signs of impatience 
with the stalemate. Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin charged that the P.L.O. was 
taking advantage of the standoff to ad- 
vance its own cause. “Arafat is trying to 
be smart,” he told a group of disabled Is- 
raeli war veterans. “But it won't take long 
for us to wipe him out.” 

If the Israelis decide to launch an all- 
out assault on West Beirut, they may have 
a tougher time than if they had invaded 
the city in early June. The Palestinian and | 
left-wing Lebanese fighters in the city 
have used the past six weeks to transform | 
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[ West Beirut into a fortress. Western diplo- 
mats expect the Palestinians to put up a 
spirited defense, if only because they have 
no choice. By surrounding the city, the Is- 
raelis have cut off all escape routes. Mean- 
while, the perception that a few thousand 
guerrillas have stood off the Israeli army 
for more than a month, longer than any 
Arab army since the 1948 war, has boost- 
ed P.L.O. morale. 

The P.L.O. cannot hope to keep the Is- 
raelis out of West Beirut once a major of- 
fensive begins. But the Palestinians’ aim is 
to inflict enough casualties on the Israelis 
to persuade them that the effort is too cost- 
ly. Says a P.L.O. commander: “If they at- 
tack, everyone will be the loser. Beirut will 
be destroyed. We will be destroyed, and 
the Israelis will be destroyed.” Another 
Palestinian officer notes that the Israelis 
like to fight in the open, where they can 
make use of their air superiority. Says he: 
“We will get them in the streets, where we 
can fight man to man.” Armed with anti- 
tank weapons, machine guns and assault 
rifles, P.L.O. squads have been assigned to 
specific positions in apartment buildings. 
Earthen barricades have been bulldozed 
all over the city. Many roads are mined; 
others have holes dug, waiting to receive 
mines. The Israeli bombardment has 
helped the effort by creating numerous 
bomb craters and piles of rubble. Perhaps 
the best P.L.O. fortification is the city it- 
self, a dense warren of apartment build- 
ings and houses that provides ideal cover 
for urban guerrilla warfare. 

} sraeli military and government officials 

are contemplating the costs of an as- 
sault. Still, they insist that Israel is not 
bluffing when it threatens to destroy West 
Beirut. At a meeting of air force officers 
last week, Defense Minister Ariel Sharon 
recited a list of occasions on which Begin 
has carried out his threats. Two examples: 
the decision to send Israeli planes to de- 
Stroy an Iraqi nuclear reactor outside 
Baghdad last year, and the Israeli air 
force’s bombing of the Syrian SA-6 mis- 
siles in Lebanon's Bekaa Valley during Is- 
rael’s invasion of Lebanon. One theory 
last week was that the Israelis might con- 
centrate their attack on P.L.O. strong- 
holds in the southern suburbs of Beirut, 
instead of risking a bruising head-on bat- 
tle in the city’s center, where they would 
be at a greater disadvantage. 

Even as the siege developed into a 
grim routine for residents of West Beirut, 
the hostilities apparently claimed yet an- 
other innocent victim: David S. Dodge, 58, 
acting president of the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut. He was kidnaped by four 
gunmen as he walked from his office to his 
campus home. Dodge wasa rarity in Leba- 
non’s tangled political web: an American 
with long ties to the country, who was re- 
spected and liked by all factions. Hours 
later, Arafat expressed his concern and or- 
dered his aides to launch a search for the 








scholar. At week’s end Dodge was still | 





POLAND 


Uprooted Flowers, Wilted Hopes 





Jaruzelski eases up on martial law, but not much 


he rumor made its way around Poland 

with accelerating speed: to mark Na- 
tional Day, the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Polish People’s Republic on 
July 22, 1944, the military government of 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski would ease 
the state of martial law that has been in 
effect since December. In an address to 
the Sejm (parliament) that was broadcast 
over nationwide radio on the eve of the 
holiday, Jaruzelski appeared to be doing 
just that. He announced that “most of the 
internees will be released, including all of 
the women.” The government followed 
up by promising to free 1,227 detainees 
and announcing that Poles who received 
invitations from relatives or professional 
groups abroad would be allowed to leave 
the country. The government also lifted 
curbs on travel in border areas and on 





side streets with their riot gear and water 
cannons. Said a middle-aged steelworker: 
“How can you believe in the govern- 
ment’s good intentions when you have to 
have a celebration at gunpoint?” 

Equally disappointing, particularly to 
the 10 million Poles who were members of 
Solidarity before the independent trade 


| union was suspended last year, was Depu- 


ty Premier Mieczyslaw Rakowski’s ad- 
dress to the Sejm. Rakowski claimed that 
a majority of the workers who had been in 
contact with the government favored a 
new structure in which unions would be 
organized by industries rather than by re- 
gions. Solidarity supporters disputed Ra- 
kowski’s statement, seeing it as an at- 
tempt to weaken the independent trade- 
union movement. Said a 30-year-old 
skilled worker from Warsaw: “Maybe 





Flashing a victory sign, internees leave a detention camp near Warsaw 





It did not take long for Poles to see for themselves that little had changed. 


telephone calls to foreign countries. 

But Jaruzelski’s measures fell far 
short of satisfying most Poles. He did not 
mention Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa, 
who is being held in a hunting lodge in 
southeastern Poland. Although Jaruzelski 
said the governing military council hoped 
to end martial law “before the end of the 
year,’ he added that the Sejm would first 
have to grant the Council of Ministers un- 
specified “special powers.” It did not take 
long for Poles to see for themselves that 
little had changed. Before dawn on Na- 
tional Day, security forces destroyed a 
cross of evergreens and flowers that had 
been placed in Warsaw’s Victory Square 
to honor Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, the 


Polish Primate who died last year. It was | 


the fourth time that the authorities had 
swept away the cross. Later in the day, as 
special honor guards marched past the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on Victory 


[Communist] Party members want such 
unions, but the people want unions of the 
Solidarity type.” 

On the day Jaruzelski spoke, the Vati- 
can announced that Pope John Paul II 
would not visit his native Poland during 
August to celebrate the 600th anniversary 
of the Black Madonna of Czestochowa, 
Poland's holiest shrine. The Pope has of- 
ten said that he wanted to make the trip. 
But in separate meetings with him in Italy 
last week, outgoing Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter Jozef Czyrek and Archbishop Jozef 
Glemp, the Primate of Poland, argued 
that a papal visit might provoke anti- 
government demonstrations that could 
force the military regime to impose fur- 
ther repressive measures. However, Jaru- 
zelski indicated in his Sejm speech that 
the Pope could come to Poland some time 
during the jubilee year, which lasts 
through August 1983. John Paul II report- 


>| 
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missing. —By Marguerite Johnson. | Square, squads of the ZOMO security | edly told Czyrek that he hoped to pray 

Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and | forces, who have frequently been used to | with all the Polish people, including Lech 
| Meberte Suro/Bolrut | break up demonstrations, waited in the | Walesa, when he went to Poland. oa 
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EUROPE 


Imbroglio over a Pipeline 


A transatlantic debate heats up as France and Italy defy the U.S. 





“The spirit of commerce has a tendency 
to soften the manners of men, and to extin- 
guish those inflammable humours which 
have so often kindled into war.” 

—Alexander Hamilton, 1787 


Te spoken by one of America’s 
founding fathers, that approving view 
of the benefits of commerce among rival 
powers seems to have few adherents in of- 
ficial Washington these days. Hamilton’s 
thesis is regarded by President Reagan as 


| a dangerous illusion that should have 








been shattered by the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, Moscow’s role in bringing 
repression to Poland and the steady build- 
up of the Soviet Union’s nuclear arsenal. 
The Administration’s approach has out- 
raged Washington's European allies, who, 
like Hamilton, see trade as a lubricant 
that can ease international tensions. 

The centerpiece of the U.S.-European 
dispute is an ambitious 3,000-mile, 
$10 billion pipeline through which the So- 


| viet Union hopes to deliver up to 40 bil- 


lion cubic meters of natural gas annually 
from its Siberian tundra, over the Urals, 
across the wheatfields of the Ukraine and 
through Czechoslovakia, all the way to 
the homes and factories of Western Eu- 
rope. The line was scheduled to begin op- 
erating as early as 1984, 

The transatlantic dispute reached a 
new pitch last week when France and 
then Italy openly defied the sanctions im- 
posed by Washington on June 18 to pre- 
vent Western European companies from 
using technology acquired from the U.S. 
to build the pipeline. Initially, in reaction 


ATLANTIC 








to the declaration of martial law in Po- 
land last December, the Reagan Admin- 


| istration had only barred U.S. companies 


from supplying equipment for the Soviet 
project. But last month, right after his re- 
turn from the Versailles summit, the 


President broadened the ban to include = 


all equipment manufactured by Western 
European firms under license from U.S. 
companies. The Socialist government of 
President Frangois Mitterrand, which 
has opposed the idea of sanctions from 
the start, ordered the state-owned engi- 
neering firm Alsthom-Atlantique to ig- 
nore the new U.S. sanctions and sell Mos- 
cow the sophisticated turbine rotors that 
are needed to pump the Soviet gas west- 
ward. Since the French company had ac- 
quired the right to produce these rotors 
under a licensing agreement from a U.S. 
company, General Electric, the French 
government was in effect telling 
Alsthom-Atlantique to violate the terms 
of the license. Said Premier Pierre 
Mauroy: “France cannot accept unilater- 
al measures taken by the United States.” 
It was a bold departure on the part 
of the Mitterrand government, which 
since coming to office in May 1981 
has studiously avoided open conflict 
with the Reagan Administration. Said 
French Foreign Minister Claude Cheys- 
son: “We no longer speak the same lan- 
guage. There is a remarkable incompre- 
hension between Europe and the U.S.” 
A recent French decision to renew arms 
sales to Nicaragua, despite a quiet 
pledge to Washington not to do so, has 
been widely interpreted as a signal of 











growing French pique over the sanctions. 

On Saturday, Italy also declared it 
would honor “signed agreements” to pro- 
duce 59 turbines for the pipeline. Under a 
$600 million contract, the state-owned 
engineering company, Nuovo Pignone, is 
to build the turbines using technology 
supplied by General Electric. Rome 
called for “frank and fair discussions” be- 
tween Washington and the ten-member 

European Community over the dispute. 
Other European voices were also 
raised over the pipeline. During a private 
visit to the U.S., West German Chancellor | 
Helmut Schmidt told businessmen in San | 
Francisco that “by claiming the right 
to extend American law to other territo- 
ries, [the US.] is affecting not only 
the interests of the European trading na- 
tions but also their sovereignty.” Even 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er, whose country will not be linked to the 
Soviet network, has publicly rejected the 
US. stance. Said she on a state visit to Ita- 
ly earlier this month: “These contracts 
were made and completed in good faith. If 
a country wants to keep its trading repu- 

tation, it must keep its contracts.” 








3 ollowing the announcement from Par- 
is, President Reagan ordered the 
Commerce Department to study the legal 
implications of the French move. But he 
went out of his way to play down the 
Euro-American feud. Reagan stressed to 
a television interviewer in St. Louis that 
Mitterrand had inherited the contract 
from his predecessor, Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing. Said Reagan: “Our allies 





pointed out to us that they had already 
gone forward to the point that they did 
not feel they could retreat.” Washington 
could try to impose penalties, including 
fines and blacklisting in the US., if 
Alsthom-Atlantique and Nuovo Pignone 
go ahead with their plans. But in the end, 
most experts agree, there is little the U.S. 
will be able to do to stop the French and 
Italians from selling the equipment to the 
Soviet Union. 
The increasingly bitter clash between 
Washington and its Western European al- 
lies over the pipeline is far more than a dis- 
pute over narrow commercial interests. It 
is a conceptual fissure that goes to the 
heart of the Atlantic Alliance’s very rea- 
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son for existence. It reveals sharp, perhaps 
irreconcilable differences in the answers 
tosome of the most pressing security issues 
facing the West: What are its true interests 
in dealing with a Communist system that 
is spectacularly failing on a domestic level 
but has turned into a military power equal 
to the U.S.? Should the West lend a helping 
hand in the economic development of the 
Soviet bloc in hopes of influencing political 
reform behind the Iron Curtain, or should 
it, on the contrary, use its economic lever- 
age to try to bring the Soviet system to its 
knees? Either way, is there any reason to 
believe that withholding trade and tech- 
nology can have any influence on Soviet 
behavior? 

To finance the pipeline, which is the 
biggest East-West trade deal in history, 
Moscow has lined up $5 billion in cheap 
credits (just under 8%, vs. going commer- 
cial loan rates of about 15%) from the four 
major Western European countries in- 
volved in the project: West Germany, 
France, Italy and Britain. In exchange, 
industries in these countries are being re- 
warded with huge contracts to supply ev- 
erything from 56-in. steel pipe to comput- 
erized monitoring systems. 

In the US. view, the pipeline would 
not only expose Western Europeans to po- 
tential Soviet blackmail in the form of a 
cutoff of vital energy supplies, but would 
increase the Continent’s dependence on 
an expanding web of economic ties with 
the East bloc. The Administration also ar- 
gues that the gas deal will give the Soviets 
additional resources with which to pursue 
their military buildup. Claimed Reagan 
last week: “They do not have the cash for 
those purposes the way they once did. [The 
gas deal] will give them $10 billion to $20 
billion a year in cold, hard cash.” 

The Western Europeans respond that 
although Soviet natural gas will account 
for an average of 30% of their total gas 
needs by 1990, the Continent’s overall 
energy dependence on Moscow will rise 
to only 5%. Moreover, the Soviet gas 
will lessen Europe’s overdependence on 
oil from the volatile Middle East and 
gas from Algeria and Libya. Leading im- 
porters of Soviet gas like West Germany 
and France dismiss the risk of possible 
Soviet blackmail because, as one French 


| Official explains, “Moscow needs the hard 








currency more than we need the gas.” 

Even if the Soviets cut off all gas ex- 
ports, the Western Europeans insist, 
stand-by arrangements exist to enable de- 
prived customers to swap gas supplies 
originating from other countries such as 
The Netherlands and Norway. As for the 
development of a wider economic depen- 
dence, the European Community's trade 
with the Soviet bloc has remained surpris- 
ingly small. West Germany, Moscow’s 
largest trading partner in the West, sends 
only 5% of its exports east. 


eyond the deep division over policy 

toward the Soviet bloc, Western Eu- 
ropean leaders are bluntly resentful of 
Washington's attempt to force sacrifices 
on European industry at a time when un- 
employment throughout Europe is nearly 
10% of the labor force, the highest since 
the end of World War II, while the U.S. 
has sold $3.2 billion worth of grain to the 
Soviets in the past year alone. Washing- 
ton’s response is that grain sales force a 
drain on the Soviet Union’s hard curren- 
cy reserves. That proposition is seriously 
questioned by experts who believe that 
the Soviets would have to make even 
greater hard currency expenditures to 
grow an amount of grain equivalent to 
what they buy each year from the U.S. 

When Washington imposed the first 
set of sanctions, President Reagan specifi- 
cally promised to reconsider his decision 
if martial law were lifted in Poland. But 
the Administration was not impressed 
with the measures announced by Polish 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski last week. 
Said a top Reagan aide: “Unless the Poles 
recognize Solidarity, free [Lech] Walesa 
and end martial law, I don't think you'll 
see the President act.” Yet even hard-lin- 
ers in Washington now concede that it is 
inconsistent to link the pipeline issue to 
Poland while arguing that the pipeline 
poses a long-term security threat to West- 
ern Europe. 

If anti-Soviet sanctions are to be at all 
effective, they must have the support of 
all important suppliers, particularly the 
Western Europeans. One reason the Rea- 
gan Administration failed to persuade its 
allies to join its commercial crusade 
against Moscow may be that former Sec- 
retary of State Alexander Haig sympa- 




















thized with the Western European view 
that economic sanctions against the Sovi- 
et Union were unnecessarily provocative 
and, in any event, virtually impossible to 
enforce. During his confirmation hear- 
ings two weeks ago, George Shultz, Haig’s 
successor as Secretary of State, expressed 
skepticism about economic sanctions in 
general. But Shultz also made it clear at 
the Senate hearings that he, unlike Haig, 
was a team player who intended to sup- 
port Reagan’s tough anti-Soviet line. 
“The President is boss,” he said. 

In Moscow, the U.S. sanctions have 
inspired a patriotic propaganda cam- 
paign dramatizing official Soviet determi- 
nation to finish the project by the 1984 
deadline, with or without the GE-de- 
signed turbines. Soviet television recently 
showed workers at the Nevsky Engineer- 
ing Factory in Leningrad massed beneath 
a banner proclaiming OUR WORKING AN- 
SWER TO REAGAN. The Nevsky plant is 
one of the sites where the Soviets intend 
to build their own 25-megawatt turbine; a 
prototype, they claim, has already passed 
“rigorous testing.” The confidence shown 
by the Soviets is shared by Western busi- 
nessmen based in Moscow, who note that 
the history of Soviet technology shows 
the capacity of a command economy to 
respond to specific challenges. Notes 
Sovietologist Alain Besancon of the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris: “If the West 
stops giving credit, the Soviets will simply 
reduce the standard of living in Poland 
and in the other satellites until it matches 
that in the Soviet Union.” 

Whatever the differences among the 
Western allies, there is an urgent need to- 
day for a coordinated policy toward the 
Soviet bloc. Only the Soviets are benefit- 
ing from the disarray and bitterness that 
is now weakening Western ranks. The 
vague outlines of compromise do exist. 
Western European governments have 
found that the policy of extending cheap 
credits to the East has backfired; they are 
increasingly ready to trade with the Sovi- 
et bloc on straight commercial terms. It 
should not be beyond the powers of West- 
ern diplomacy to prevent the pipeline 
from continuing to poison the Atlantic 
Alliance. —By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Jordan Bonfante/Paris, with other bureaus 
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NICARAGUA 


Challenge from the Contras 








_ As disillusionment spreads, the Sandinistas face a new threat 





FF the celebration of the third anni- 
versary of Nicaragua’s Sandinista 


| revolution, the dusty provincial town of 


Masaya, 18 miles southeast of the capi- 
tal city of Managua, last week was col- 
orfully decorated with flags and posters. 
A band played revolutionary songs, and 
the crowds sang along. But there was 
little cheer in the speech delivered by 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra, a member of 
the all-powerful nine-man Sandinista 
Directorate. “Nicaragua is undergoing a 


silent, yet bloody invasion,” he declared. | 


| Ortega charged that the US. Central 


Intelligence Agency and the Honduran 
armed forces were supporting more than 
2,000 rebels who have been operating 
along the border with Honduras. Since 


ralism, individual liberties and a mixed 
economy. 

The group responsible for much of the 
military action is the Nicaraguan Demo- 
cratic Front (FD.N.), which claims to 
have 2,000 armed men who make regular 
incursions into Nicaragua from their 


| sanctuaries in Honduras. Led by José 


Francisco Cardenal Telleria, a civil engi- 
neer, the F.D.N. has been especially ac- 
tive since March. Linked to the F.D.N. 
are many Miskito Indians who resent the 
Sandinistas for having forced thousands 
of them out of their homes along the Hon- 
duran border and into internment camps. 
The Miskitos are now in open revolt, and 
running battles with the Nacaraguan 
armed forces have been going on for the 


Sandinista leaders, including Ortega, left, in cap and glasses, celebrate in Moscow 





Strident Marxism, disregard for human rights, and dependence on the Cubans. 


July 4, he told his audience of 30,000, 
the guerrillas had staged more than 18 
attacks on Nicaraguan territory and 
killed more than 50 government troops. 
Ortega punctuated his statistics with re- 
peated shouts that “this is not a figment 
of our imagination.” 

Indeed it was not. The Sandinistas 
have every reason to be preoccupied with 
counterrevolutionaries, or contras. For the 
first time since the end of the civil war 
that toppled right-wing Dictator Anasta- 
sio Somoza Debayle in 1979, the Sandinis- 
tas are being seriously challenged by 
armed groups of Nicaraguans who origi- 
nally supported the revolution but who 
have become disillusioned with the re- 
gime’s strident Marxism, its disregard for 
individual rights and its increasing depen- 
dence on Cuba and the Soviet Union. The 
contras say they are fighting to fulfill the 
revolution’s original goals: political plu- 





past three weeks. The Honduran govern- 
ment has mostly turned a blind eye to the 
activities of the contras. 

But the biggest threat to the Sandinis- 
tas comes from Edén Pastora Gomez, 46, 
a flamboyant and popular former guerril- 
la leader known as Commander Zero. A 
hero of the Sandinista revolution, Pastora 
fled Nicaragua a year ago and eventually 
surfaced in Costa Rica last April. He pas- 
sionately denounces his former comrades- 
in-arms as “traitors and murderers” and 
has called on the Nicaraguan people to 
“expel [them] from power.” For the pres- 
ent, Pastora’s strategy is to hope that his 
re-emergence will lead to the defection of 
other unhappy Sandinista supporters, and 
eventually divide the army so that he can 
come to power in what would amount toa 
coup. 

To combat the threat posed by Pas- 
tora and the other contras, the Sandinista 
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government is continuing the military 
buildup that has given Nicaragua the 
largest army in Central America. Last 
March it also declared a state of emergen- 
cy in order to crack down on internal dis- 
sent. So far, according to a human rights 
organization, 300 people have been ar- 
rested for counterrevolutionary activities, 
and some 300 people have been detained 
and interrogated about their political ac- 
tivities. Many of them are campesinos, 
who are picked up in groups of 15 or 20 


| and may be held for more than a month. 


The Sandinistas are also increasing pres- 
sure on members of independent labor 
unions, the Roman Catholic Church and 
Opposition political parties. Says a Social 
Christian politician: “We can’t have 
meetings. Members are threatened with 
death regularly. Their houses are painted 
with skulls and crossbones and the legend 
A CONTRA LIVES HERE. ” 


dding to the disillusionment of many 

Nicaraguans is the worsening state of 
the economy, which has never recovered 
from the war's devastation. Fluctuating 
commodity prices, ever higher inflation 
(now 30%) and food shortages caused by 
recent floods have aggravated the situa- 
tion. An acute shortage of foreign ex- 
change for the private sector, which still 
accounts for about 60% of the gross do- 
mestic product, has crippled industrial 
production and driven up unemployment. 

The Sandinistas blame many of their 
problems on the U.S. Government, which 
discontinued most economic aid early in 
1981 because it was convinced Nicaragua 
was abetting the leftist insurgency in El 
Salvador. Washington has pressured inter- 
national lenders not to loan Nicaragua 
money. The U.S. says it wants to improve 
relations with the Sandinistas, but talks 
have repeatedly foundered over the ques- 
tion of aid to the Salvadoran guerrillas. 
Though State Department officials have 
denied that they are stalling, the US. 
doubts that negotiations with the Sandinis- 
tas would achieve anything. The U.S. may 
also be waiting to see what the contras, who 
may be receiving some of the $19 million in 
secret funds the Reagan Administration 
has earmarked for anti-Sandinista activi- 
ties, can achieve. 

For all its tribulations, the Sandinista 
regime has made some improvements. 
The literacy rate has risen from 50% to 
87%. Thousands of campesinos have re- 
ceived title to confiscated farm land. But 
an increasing number of Nicaraguans are 
beginning to compare the Sandinistas to 
Somoza. Says a plump, fortyish food ven- 
dor, standing in her tin- and plastic-sided 
stall in Managua’s Mercado Oriental: 
“This is the worst we have ever had it. Ev- 
eryone is waiting for Edén Pastora.” They 
may have to wait a while. But the spread- 
ing disillusionment should put the Sandi- 
nistas on notice that political legitimacy 
does not come from just overthrowing a 
corrupt regime. —Sy Sara Medina. Reported 
by James Willwerth/Managua 
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An Interview with Indira Gandhi 








“I do not like carving the world into segments; we are one world”’ 

















Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
arrives in Washington this week for her 
first official visit in nearly eleven years. Her 
mission is to narrow India’s differences 
with the U.S. on a number of issues. Among 
them: Washington's vocal opposition to the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan, the sale of 
40 American F-16 fighter planes to Paki- 
stan and the controversial U.S. naval base 
on Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. The 
Prime Minister's son, Rajiv, her heir ap- 
parent, will accompany her on the trip. On 
the eve of her departure, Gandhi discussed 
foreign and domestic problems in an exclu- 
sive interview with TIME’s New Delhi bu- 
reau chief Marcia Gauger. Excerpts: 


On relations with the U.S. We think we 
should be friends and want to do every- 
thing we can for friendship. Of course, we 
cannot jettison our basic policies. They 
are not thought up, they are thought 
out—considered. The tendency in the 
US. is to assume that a person is either 
100% with you or not with you. This is 
not realistic. You can be with a person on 
some issues and not on others. My goal is 
to try to show the reality of India, that it 
is a country with enormous problems but 
trying to solve them, that it is a country 
committed to democracy, to peace in the 
world and to nonalignment. It is equally 
important to get to know President Rea- 
gan better, to understand U.S. policies 
and to create greater comprehension of 
our policies. | have met the President 
only for a very brief moment, but I found 
him a very open person and very easy to 
talk to. 


On relations with the Soviet Union. I do 
not think there has been any cooling of re- 
lations. Our policy has always been based 
on certain principles and what we consid- 
er our national interest. So it cannot swing 
from side to side. We believe that we 
should have friendship with all countries 
and that friendship with one country or 
group of countries should not come in the 
way of friendship with all the others. On 
the subject of Afghanistan, we have made 
our stand very clear. We are opposed to a 
foreign presence, whether in the shape of 
troops or any other type of interference, 
anywhere. Everybody rushed in at once to 
condemn the Soviet Union. We said we 
disapproved, but we did not join in the 
condemnation because we felt that it 
would not improve the situation. We have 
said from the beginning that there has to 
be a political solution in Afghanistan, a 
negotiated settlement. 











On relations with Pakistan. I do not 
know how close they want to get. We have 
been anxious for friendship, not for any 
idealistic reason, but because it is a neces- 
sity for us. We want our neighbors to be 
stable and strong. Nothing is so danger- 
ous as a weak neighbor. You just do not 
know what they will do. Throughout the 
years, we have taken all the initiatives. 
My father (Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s 
first Prime Minister] offered a no-war 
pact in 1949, and in different forms the of- 
fer has been repeated. Then we signed the 
Simla Agreement [a 1972 accord that 
calls for the two countries to negotiate 
their differences], but they did not want 
the words no war used. Now suddenly, 
along with the purchase of the F-16, Pres- 
ident Zia puts in this little bonbon about a 
no-war pact. I have suggested that we 
have a treaty of cooperation, friendship 
and peace, in which a no-war declaration 
would, of course, be included. And I have 
announced publicly that pact or no pact, 
India will not attack. 


On U.S. policies in the Third World. I do 
not like carving the world into segments; 
we are one world, whether we like it or 
not. It is difficult for the affiuent countries 
to understand the pressures we have from 
our own people. We got left out of the race 
for industrialization, and we have to in- 
dustrialize at a time when people are 
more conscious of their rights and privi- 
leges. For India, with its vast population 
[683 million], everything is multiplied 
that many times. Methods that work in an 
advanced society do not always work in 
ours, We are told by the U:S., for instance, 
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that we should depend more on private 
commercial borrowing, but that just is not 
possible. There are limits to it. And where 
there are gaps, the state has to step in. 


On India’s caste tensions. Caste feeling is 
not something that you can remove in a 
day. It has taken us a long time to get peo- 
ple committed to the nation. We think 
that is very important in a country with so 
many religions. There must be equal re- 
spect for all religions and all castes. This 
is not to say that there is not caste conflict. 
There is from time to time. We have given 
the Harijans [untouchables] new respect, 
and those who were exploiting them re- 
sent it. The Harijans themselves are much 
more aggressive and much more con- 
scious of their rights. This is what brings 
about confrontation. 


On a Nehru family dynasty. Suppose | 
want somebody to become Prime Minis- 
ter. How could I manage it? That person 
would have to go through the grilling pro- 
cess of election. It is a question entirely of 
who the country wants. The people have 
reposed confidence in my family dating 
back to my grandfather because they feel 
we are sincerely concerned. I do not know 
whether the people will continue to vote 
for my family when the time comes. After 
all, I had a very big defeat in 1977. 


On India’s problems. Our biggest problem 
is backwardness, the disparities between 
the haves and the have-nots. But I would 
like to say it is nor true that the rich are 
richer and the poor are poorer, The rich 
are richer, as they are all over the world. 
But I would not say that the poor are poor- 
er, except that they are more conscious of 
it. The general level of living is higher, and 
a lot of people have come into the middle 
class. But poverty remains. There are oth- 
er difficulties, some of which we share 
with other countries: the growth of cities 
and towns; how to prevent pollution; how 
to conserve the environment, wildlife; all 
those things. We also have very big prob- 
lems with industry, with agriculture, with 
our balance of payments. When we came 
back to power in 1980, we found the econo- 
my in very bad shape. We made invest- 
ment decisions for future development, 
and I think they restored a sense of direc- 
tion to the economy. The G.N.P. has gone 
up, per capita income has gone up, and we 
have increased irrigation, food output and 
petroleum production. But the more 
things go up, the more are wanted. You 
are simply not able to catch up. a 
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Right away, 
you can see a difference. 
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Stop in a store near you. Take a look. 
You'll be instantly taken with some of 
the features that make the IBM Personal 
: Computer so different. 

Like the non-glare screen —easy on 
the eyes during those number-crunching 
tasks like payroll and general ledger. 

80 characters a line—with upper and 
lower case letters for a quick and easy read. 

And the flexibility of a system that 
lets you move the components around at will. 
(To get really comfortable, try the keyboard 
on your lap and put your feet up.) 


Go ahead, compare. 
































As you progress from casual 
observer to comparison shopper, 


the IBM Personal Computer. 

Like user memory 
expandable up to 256KB. And 
40KB of permanent memory. 
(Which not only includes the 
BASIC language, but diagnostic 
instructions that automatically 
check the system every time you 
turn it on.) 

A 16-bit microprocessor that can 
improve speed and productivity. 

A mix of crisp text and high- 
resolution color graphics on your own 
TV set —clearly helpful for creating 
charts to target forecasts and trends. 

Or the 10 programmable function 
keys that let you bid goodbye to the 
tedium of repetitious tasks. 

And the list goes on. Which is why 
we've included a box (at right) that tells all. 


you'll want the inside story of 


There’s more than meets the eye. 


Some of the best things about the 
IBM Personal Computer aren't part of the 
computer. 

Like the instruction manuals that help 
you set up your system and teach you to use 
it with the greatest of ease. 
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And an expanding library of software 
programs that meet IBM's demanding 


Communications 











specifications. 

Programs for business. E ducation. 
The lab and the home. Programs that make 
the IBM Personal Computer your tool for 
modern times. 


See for yourself. 


The quality, power and performance 
of the IBM Personal Computer are what 
you'd expect from IBM. The price isn't. 

So stop in and take a look. 

Visit an authorized IBM Personal 
Computer dealer. For a store near you, (or 
for information from IBM about quantity 
purchases) call (800) 447-4700. 

In Illinois, (800) 322-4400. In Alaska or 
Hawaii, (800) 447-0890. 





The IBM Personal Computer. 
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A tool for modern times 














Defendants Larry Heath, Denise Lambert and Jerry Heath in custody in La Grange, Ga. 


Two Punishments for One Crime? 





ast August the body of Rebecca Heath 

was found near La Grange, Ga., 
slumped behind the steering wheel of 
| her family’s Oldsmobile. The car had 
smashed into a small tree, and at first it 
appeared that she, and the nine-month fe- 
tus she was carrying, had died in an auto 
accident. X rays revealed, however, that 
her right eyelid had been closed over a 
bullet hole made by a .32-cal. slug as it 
was fired into her brain. Investigators in 
La Grange then built a case of murder- 
for-hire against her husband Larry, his 
girlfriend Denise Lambert and three local 
hoods enlisted with the alleged help of 
Heath’s brother Jerry. Though Jerry has 
yet to be tried, the others got sentences 
ranging from life for Larry to ten years for 
Denise. 

Normally, that is all there would have 











A pair of prosecutions may not be double jeopardy 


been to it, and the nasty, sordid little mur- 
der would have taken its place in local 
lore. But now the case may also earn the 
defendants a permanent niche in law- 
school textbooks, plus a place on death 
row. The reason is an apparently unique 
question of double jeopardy. It arises from 
the fact that while Becky Heath’s body 
was found in La Grange, Ga., her murder- 
ers picked her up, or perhaps kidnaped 
her, from her home 45 miles away in Phe- 
nix City, Ala. And after some of the de- 
fendants had confessed or pleaded guilty 
in La Grange, the prosecutor across the 
border in Phenix City announced that he 
also planned to try them, on conspiracy 
and kidnap-murder charges, and would 
make use of their Georgia confessions and 
guilty pleas. After a hearing last week, 
a Georgia judge reserved decision on 
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| Harvard Law Professor Arthur Miller: “If 


whether to allow them to be taken to Ala- 
bama for trial, while he attempted to sort 
out all the complexities. 

The defendants, of course, are claim- 
ing that a second trial would violate 
the Fifth Amendment's double-jeopardy 
clause. The rule, as the Supreme Court re- 
iterated it in 1975, is: “When a defendant 
has been once convicted and punished for 
a particular crime, principles of fairness 
and finality require that he not be subject- 
ed to the possibility of further punishment 
by being again tried or sentenced for the 
same offense.” Scholars, nonetheless, tend 
to doubt that this precludes separate state 
prosecutions. Says University of Virginia 
Law Professor Stephen Saltzburg: “Two 
different states, or a state and the Federal 
Government, can prosecute what one 
State cannot prosecute twice.” Agrees 


Alabama wants to try to convict these 
people, then that is its right.” There is 
more debate, however, about whether the 
Georgia confessions and guilty pleas can 
be used in Alabama corstitutionally. 


he case is hardly the first to involve a 

crime that crosses state borders. More- 
over, the Federal Government sometimes 
brings charges in civil rights cases, such as 
those involving police brutality, when it 
believes local juries have been too lenient. 
But different states do not seem to have 
prosecuted in the same case, in part no 
doubt to avoid the extra work load. In the 
Heath case, however, Becky’s father want- 
ed to see his daughter's killers get the 
death penalty, and he urged the second 
prosecution. William Benton, the district 
attorney in Phenix City, had his own rea- 
sons. “A state has a responsibility to pro- 
tect its citizens,” he says. “The fact that 
someone else did what they thought was 
right in their area doesn't preclude us from 
doing what we think is right about some- 
thing that happened in our area.” a 
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HOSPITALIZED. Viadimir Smirnov, 28, Soviet 
1980 Olympic gold medal winner in the 
individual foil; in critical condition and 
“clinically dead” after a freak accident 
during a championship fencing match; in 
Rome, When Smirnov and West Germa- 
ny’s Matthias Behr lunged simultaneous- 
ly, the tip of Behr’s foil struck Smirnov’s 
chest protector with unusual force. The 
blade snapped off at the tip; the jagged 
end then sprang upward, cut through 
Smirnov's wire-mesh face protector and 
sank between his left eye and left frontal 
lobe, severing an artery and piercing his 
brain. 


DIED. Scott Meese, 19, son of Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese III, a Princeton 
sophomore; of injuries in a car accident; in 
McLean, Va. 








DIED. Vic Morrow, 51, tough-guy actor who 
starred in the 1960s TV series Combat;ina 
movie-set accident; northwest of Los An- 
geles. Morrow was filming a battle scene 
on the ground when a camera-carrying he- 
licopter crashed, decapitating him. 


DIED. Edward (“Sonny”) Stitt, 58, swinging 
jazz saxophonist in the tradition of Char- 
lie Parker; of cancer; in Washington, 
D.C. Stitt, a jazz scholar once said, knows 
“every lick and trick in the book.” 


DIED. Dave Garroway, 69, horn-rimmed, 
bow-tied founding host of NBC’s Today 
show; by his own hand (shotgun); in 
Swarthmore, Pa. Today's producers were 
looking for a dynamic personality in 1952 
until Garroway sold them on “a lean- 
against-the-ladder, go-to-sleep-standing- 








up guy like me.” Of his style, he once said, 
“T talk right to the camera as if it were the 
one other single person who is here with 
me.” He mixed movie and book reviews 
with political reports, as well as off- 
hand comments on personal passions 
such as sports cars, jazz and astronomy. 
Garroway, who reappeared on TV only 
occasionally after leaving Today in 1961, 
ended each program by holding up his 
palm and saying “Peace.” 


DIED. Betty Parsons, 82, discerning New 
York City art dealer who championed a 
stellar stable of abstract expressionists— 
Jackson Pollock, Barnett Newman, Ad | 
Reinhardt, Robert Rauschenberg, Mark | 
Rothko, Clyfford Still—in the post-World 
War II years when others scorned their 
works; of a stroke; in Southold, N.Y. 
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One of Shell's 
unleaded gasolines 


is better 
for your car. 





Here's how to choose it. 


Unleaded gasolines are not all 
alike. Shell offers you two un- 
leaded gasolines, each with its 
own advantages. 

If your car requires a higher 
octane, higher performance 
premium gasoline, Shell Super 
Unleaded is the better choice. 

Its extra octane (about 91.5) 
helps prevent knocking and “‘die- 
seling” (a sputtering which can 
continue for a short while after 


you've turned off the ignition). 

But not all cars require that high 
an octane number. Many will run 
just fine on an unleaded gasoline 
with a lower octane. 

That’s why Shell offers you 
Shell Unleaded (about 87 octane). 
It costs less. So if it does the 
job well, it’s the better choice for 
your car. 

Here’s a suggestion. Why not 
try both these fine Shell gasolines? 


Pay attention to the performance 
you get. Then pick the one that’s 
better for you and your car. 

Note: Both contain an effective 
detergent package to keep your 
carburetor clean. 


Come to 
Shell for answers 
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In Bavaria, Audi built the car 
Road &Track thinks 
i eerbl lel vcheetchttatccmesialattetchy venue la 








Dankeschén, Road & 
Track Magazine? 

Rarely, if ever, has a car arrived 
from Europe with the acclaim as that 
bestowed upon this newest Audi. 

The 1983 Audi Quattro demon- 
strates how far enlightened technol- 
ogy can go when Bavaria's great 
engineers are given the freedom to 
build a car like this. 

By any standard, the Quattro is one 
of the world’s most advanced high- 
performance GT Sports Coupes. 


The Quattro’s unique system of 


four-wheel drive, turbocharged five- 
cylinder engine, five-speed transmis- 
sion, four-wheel independent 
suspension and low-drag aerody- 
namics establishes new parameters in 
automotive design. 

Audi’s revolutionary all-wheel 
drive represents the most significant 
breakthrough in recent automotive 
technology. To drive this truly excit- 
ing automobile today is to know what 
it may be like to drive the automobile 
of the coming decades. 

Ironically, the Quattro arrives in 
America at a time when virtually 
every car maker worldwide is franti- 
cally redesigning cars en masse to 
incorporate “innovative” front- 
wheel drive systems. 

In truth, it was Audi that pio- 
neered front-wheel drive more than 
50 years ago, long before it became a 
fashionable marketing expedient. 

As a result of this considerable 
head start in drive-system technol- 
ogy, Audi is clearly ahead with its 
exclusive all-wheel drive concept. 

Unlike ordinary “off-road” four- 
wheel drives, the Quattro’s drive 
train is a sophisticated system 
designed for maximum “on-road” 
efficiency. 

Arthe heart of this system is a third 
differential, located behind the trans- 
mission. Ir distributes power evenly 
between the front and rear wheels. 

The benefits of having the front 
wheels pulling and the rear wheels 
pushing simultaneously are nu- 
merous. The Quattro delivers re- 
markable performance in cornering, 
straight-ahead driving and even in 
climbing steep, snowy hills. 

Because of its all-wheel traction, 
the Quattro hasa hill-climbing factor 
of 1.75 to 2.10, which means it is far 
superior to many of today’s genera- 
tion of cars. 

The Quattro’s tractive forces and 
response give It ¢ vutstanding accelera- 


tion and speed. Wheel lockup while 
braking is much less likely; steering 
response remains neutral through on- 
off throttle changes; and the ten- 
dency to aquaplane is greatly 
minimized. 

Stunning first-year victories in four 
World Championship Rallyes in Eu- 
rope have quickly borne witness to the 
merits of this new Audi technology. 

The Quattro is powered by Audi’s 
five-cylinder turbocharged engine, 
with CIS fuel injection. 

It provides 160 horsepower, giving 
the Quattro fast sprint times: 0 to 50 
in 5.3 seconds, and the quarter mile 
in 15.7 seconds, and a top speed of 
128 miles an hour. 

Its highway passing prowess illus- 
trates the engine’s strength and elas- 
ticity. In fourth gear, the Quattro can 
go from 35 miles an hour to 62 miles 
an hour in just 9.6 seconds. 

Into this remarkable powerplant, 
Audi engineers have built many ad- 
vanced features. For example, an in- 
tercooler, that is normally found only 
in exotic racing cars. It is a small 
radiator that can cool the turbo- 
charged intake air by 40°-50° centi- 
grade, thereby providing greater 
density for improved horsepower. 

Notable, too, are the notched pis- 
tons in the engine. This allows for 
engine oil to be sprayed onto the bot- 
tom of each piston for added cooling. 

The Quattro also introduces a 
compact, five-speed transaxle. Its de- 
sign makes possible a ground clear- 
ance of only 5.3 inches for excellent 
aerodynamics with a low center of 
gravity. 

As extraordinary as the Quattro is, 
it is like every Audi in its dedication 
to the newest ideas in technology and 
the craftsmanship of its Bavarian 
coachmakers. 

The 5000 Turbo, the new 5000 
Turbo Diesel, the GT Coupe and the 
4000 Sports Sedan have all been 
recognized in the automotive com- 
munity for their advanced engineer- 
ing ideas. 

Indeed, the Quattro is the defini- 
tive statement for high-performance 
automobiles of this decade and a 
milestone in the art of engineering. 

For your nearest Porsche Audi 
dealer, or details on the Audi Deliv- 
ery in Europe Program, call toll free 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call 
(800) 322-4400. © 1982 Porsche Audi 


*Paul Frere, European Ed... 6/80. 
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Audi: the art of engineering. 
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| 
New Prescription: Intensive Care 








| A struggling black medical college gets some federal medicine 


| 

o- the past century, Meharry Medi- 
| cal College in Nashville has trained 
40% of the nation’s practicing black doc- 
tors and dentists, most of whom have pro- 
vided health care to the poor. Yet despite 
this vital contribution, Meharry has been 
struggling lately to maintain its mission, 
and even its existence. Over the past de- 
cade, the nation’s larger and better- 
known medical schools have adopted af- 
firmative-action admissions policies that 
have siphoned off some of Meharry’s best 
talent. Hubbard Hospital, Meharry’s 
teaching facility, has been running into 
heavy debt. Meharry students have not 
enjoyed access to residencies at two 
tax-supported Nashville hospitals—a 
situation attributable to a number of fac- 
tors, including some community practices 
and institutional arrangements surviv- 








ing unexamined from the racist past. 

Last year Meharry’s woes came to a 
dramatic head. The American Medical 
Association and the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges threatened to put 





school, primarily criticizing the lack of 
| clinical teaching beds for its interns and 
residents. Meharry officials rushed to up- 
grade admissions requirements as recom- 
mended, but had little success in increas- 
ing student access to patients. As a result, 
last month the probation threat stood, 
bringing the historic school uncomfort- 
ably closer to being out of business. 

But help was already on the way. Re- 
sponding to the recommendations of a 
White House task force, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services in- 
tervened. In addition to promising to pay 
off Meharry’s $29 million construction 


| Meharry on probation as an accredited | 


loan for Hubbard Hospital, HHS pointedly 
instructed the U.S. Veterans Administra- 
tion to expand an affiliation between at 
least one of the large VA medical centers 
in the Nashville area and Meharry. Said 
HHS Secretary Richard Schweiker, in ex- 
plaining his department’s intervention: 
“Many of Meharry’s students have come 
from disadvantaged economic back- 
grounds. Its graduates have established a 
strong record of practicing primary-care 
medical specialties where they are desper- 
ately needed.” Federal aid to Meharry fol- 
lows logically from the Executive order 
the President signed last September 
pledging federal support for black institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Schweiker’s intervention could make 
the difference. Meharry has had only a 
limited affiliation with one VA hospital, 





President Dr. David Satcher, left, and Dr. Richard Lester at Meharry Medical College 


Fighting to preserve a special mission and forging new alliances for survival. 


in Murfreesboro, Tenn., 30 miles from 
Nashville. Contracts for medical staffing 
of the Nashville VA hospital have always 
automatically gone to Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, whose medical school did not gradu- 
ate its first black M.D. until 1970. (This 
year 25 of its 418 students are members of 
minority groups.) Although the VA had a 
nondiscrimination policy at the time of 
Vanderbilt's first agreement with the 
Nashville VA in 1947, exceptions based 
on “local custom” were used then to seg- 
regate black patients and shut out black 
doctors 

Says Meharry Medical College Ad- 
ministrator Ken Jordan: “What we are 
facing is the present-day consequences of 
past practices of segregation.” The dispar- 
ities between the white and black medical 
schools in Nashville remain striking. 
Vanderbilt’s arrangement with the Nash- 
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ville VA not only gives the university con- 
trol of 485 teaching beds, but generates 
more than $6 million a year to support 88 
residents and 39 faculty members. In ad- 
dition to all this, Vanderbilt has its own 
teaching hospital and an affiliation with | 
the city’s Metropolitan General Hospital, 
another tax-supported institution. As a 
result, Vanderbilt has access to a total of 
2,000 teaching beds, compared with only 
230 for Meharry, although both schools 
have approximately the same number of 
students in clinical training. “It’s been a 
broken record,” says Meharry Vice Presi- 
dent Dr. C.W. Johnson. “We don’t have 





| the patients. We take disadvantaged stu- 





dents and try to teach them with less than 
an adequate number of faculty members 
and insufficient bedsides.” 

With some understandable reluc- 
tance, since sharing beds will inevitably | 
reduce the scale of its teaching, Vander- 
bilt has agreed to sit down with Meharry 
to discuss giving access to more 
patients and clinical programs and ex- 
ploring other ways in which Vanderbilt 
can help. Says Dr. Roscoe Robinson, 
Vanderbilt vice chancellor: “Vanderbilt 
stands to lose more than it will gain, ex- 
cept in terms of good will. We will have to 
reduce our scope, modify our curriculum 
and limit class size.’ Meharry officials be- 
lieve that there is no “willful, intentional 
racism” in the university's position. “Col- 
or is involved here, but it’s green,” says 
Johnson. 


ver and above whatever help Vander- 

bilt eventually provides, Meharry will 
benefit from a five-year improvement 
program put in motion by outgoing Inter- 
im President Richard Lester, a University 
of Texas radiologist. Reforms include a 
plan to attract new faculty physicians and 
a reduction in the size of the freshman 
class (to 80 this fall, from 125 in 1980). 


| The latter move is designed to help raise 


Meharry’s average admission test scores 
to more closely match the level of black 
students’ scores at other medical schools. 
In addition, Hubbard Hospital has a new 
director with an ambitious marketing 
campaign aimed at attracting patients 
and balancing the budget. 

When Dr. Lester stepped down earli- 
er this month, his successor, Dr. David 
Satcher, a former department chairman 
at Morehouse College medical school, re- 
flected the general Meharry view that 
more needs to be done. Said Satcher: “We 
face a stiff challenge. How do we balance 


| Our commitment to admit students other 


schools are not willing to take a chance on 
with our commitment to excellence?” 
Whatever answer he and Meharry find, it | 
and the hoped-for increase in teaching 
beds will have to satisfy the national 
accreditation committee. Inspectors will 
visit Nashville this fall for another 
look —By Ellie McGrath. Reported 
by Anne Constable/Nashville 
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he 3.8 million-member Sev- 

enth-day Adventist Church 
is normally the most doctrinally 
placid and prosperous of faiths. 
Lately, however, it has fallen 
into unaccustomed uproar. For 
starters, church members are su- 
ing Adventist officials in an 
Oregon court for fraud and 
breach of fiduciary trust, stem- 
ming from the 1981 bankruptcy 


enport, a Los Angeles developer. 
The suit charges that without adequately 


blithely invested church trust funds with 
him and urged church members to make 
their own investments. As his empire col- 
lapsed, Davenport supposedly used newly 
| raised moneys to cover payments due to 
previous investors. In the end, church 
agencies dropped a cool $21 million, and 
individual Adventists may be out as much 
as $20 million in the debacle. On top of 
this, the church has been hit by a second 
scandal: the charge that the theological 
writings of its most important figure, 
which rank second only to the Bible, may 
have been plagiarized from other authors. 

Of the two scandals, the second could 
prove the costlier, as it calls into question 
the integrity of the church’s teachings. 
Prophet Ellen G. White (1827-1915) ral- 
lied the group that became known as the 
Adventists following the “Great Disap- 
pointment” of Oct. 22, 1844, the date 
when thousands of Protestants expected 
| the Second Coming (or Advent) of Jesus 

Christ to occur. When it did not, White, a 
| “messenger” of God and interpreter of the 
Bible, said she received a vision explain- 
ing that on Oct. 22 Christ had entered a 
new “sanctuary” in heaven to begin “in- 
vestigative judgment” of the lives and 
works of believers. Then White reported a 
second vision that confirmed the necessi- 
ty of Saturday worship (hence the name 
Seventh-day Adventists). Followers came 
to regard White’s numerous visions and 
books as divinely inspired interpretations 
of the Bible, as well as a guide to proper 
views on everything from vegetarianism 
(pro) to Darwinism (con). 

Now a growing number of 
Adventists are having their 
doubts about White’s teachings. 
In the late 1970s, Desmond 
Ford, a prominent Australian 
theologian who was teaching at 
the church-run Pacific Union 
College in California, made the 
case that White’s “sanctuary” 
explication of 1844 no longer 
stood up in the light of the Bible, 








L 





of fellow Adventist Donald Dav- Wilson: Inspired? 


checking Davenport out, Adventist clergy | 








and that “investigative judg- White: Plagiarist? 


The Church of Liberal Borrowings 


Plagiarism and fraud charges rock the Seventh-day Adventists 





ment” undercut the whole basis 
of Protestantism: belief in salva- 
tion by God’s grace apart from 
good works. This prompted the 
founding of a dissident bimonth- 
ly, Evangelica, based in Napa, 
Calif. Before long, the church 
forced the resignation or expul- 
sion, by one count, of 120 Ad- 
ventist clergy and teachers. Ford 
was defrocked in 1980. 

Ford’s challenge was mild, 
however, compared with the 
bombshell dropped by Walter T. Rea of 
Patterson, Calif. A veteran pastor, Rea, in 


the course of Ph.D. research, stumbled | 


across some long-buried writings by for- 
gotten divines that matched huge swatch- 
es of Prophet White’s books. Accusations 
of this general nature had arisen before 











Prodded by Rea, the church has been 
forced to give ground. Last month, Minis- 
try, its magazine for clergy, conceded that 
White’s use of “outside sources” was 
“much more extensive” than Adventists 
have realized. Admitted Ministry: “Some- 
times she used material nearly word for 
word without giving credit.” Most shock- 
ing of all, “She utilized the words of prior 
authors in describing words she heard 


she uses the writings of a 19th century 
source in quoting the words of Christ or of 


an angelic guide.” 
Despite these admissions, Church 
| President Neal Wilson holds to the 


| position that a prophet’s thoughts can 
be divinely inspired even though they 
| are not original. And loyal Adventists 
have taken to defending White’s plagia- 
rism as acceptable practice, arguing that 
parts of the Bible too were compiled 
| from pre-existing sources. The church’s 
| last General Conference, in 1980, 

confirmed White as a latter-day proph- 
| et whose “writings are a continuing 





Muckraking Minister Walter T. Rea with his book on the literary sins of the church's prophet 
Questions about basic honesty from long-buried writings by forgotten divines. 





but had been argued away by Adventist 
Officials. Rea was the first to document 
the vast scale of such borrowing (from 75 
assorted books on history, doctrine and 
the Bible). Last April, Rea issued his full 
findings in a bitter book titled The White 
Lie. In it he concludes that the “plagia- 
rism” undermines belief not only in the 
prophet’s divine inspiration but 
also in her basic honesty. One 
Adventist, Delbert Hodder, a 
pediatrician and teacher at the 
University of Connecticut, has 
offered an altogether different 
explanation. When White was 
nine years old she was hit in the 
head by a rock and seriously in- 
jured. Hodder speculates that 
her visions were the result of 
“partial-complex seizure,” a 
malady related to epilepsy. 





and authoritative source of truth.” 

A full report on the church’s investi- 
gation of White’s sources is due next year. 
Meanwhile, in the second edition of his 
book Rea plans to charge that White's 
last and most important works were actu- 
ally fabricated by Adventist pioneers 
when she was senile. Whatever the out- 
come, Georgetown University Ethicist 
Roy Branson, editor of Spectrum, an in- 
dependent journal for church liberals, 
says flatly that Adventists will no longer be 
able to appeal to White as “the final au- 
thority on a whole range of issues, includ- 
ing biblical and theological interpretation 
and life-style.” If so, the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists would seem to have lost a resource 
more precious than the millions that went 
down the drain. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jim Castelli/Washington and 
Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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spoken while in vision. In a few instances, | 
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anks and bankers have long been 
considered the bedrock of Ameri- 
can business. The sober executives 
dressed in dark blue and talked in hushed 
tones, as befitted their serious calling 
Their judgment was considered Solomon- 
ic, and their financial institutions were 
believed to be as solid as the vaults in 
which their cash was stored 
No more. A surprising number of 
American bankers are now winning a 
reputation for bad loans, poor decisions 
and weak management. In the past six 
months, 22 banks have failed, and last 
week two major U.S. banks announced 
large second-quarter losses. It was the 
first time since World War II that one of 
the top ten American banks had suffered 
a three-month loss. New York's Chase 
Manhattan reported that it lost $16.1 mil- 
lion between April and June, while the 
figure for Chicago’s Continental Illinois 
was $60.9 million during the same period 
The U.S. banking industry is by far 
the safest and soundest in the world. De- 
posits in the more than 14,000 institutions 
belonging to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation are guaranteed by the 
Government for up to $100,000 for each 
account. Since the FDIC program was es- 
tablished in 1934, 578 member banks 
have gone out of business for one reason 
or another, but no depositor has ever lost a 
penny in an insured account 
Even so, people are growing edgy 
about whether their deposits are still as 
safe as money in the bank. In recent 
| months, newspaper reports of financial 
| Strains on local banks and savings and 
loan associations have brought crowds of 
agitated depositors into bank lobbies to 
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Banking’s Crumbling Image _ 














| withdraw their funds from cash-squeezed 
institutions in Miami, Hartford, Conn., 
Abilene, Texas, and a number of other 
towns and cities. A recent survey by 
Burke Marketing Research Inc. of Cin- 
cinnati showed that nearly 90% of Ameri- 
cans questioned now have some concern 
about the stability of U.S. financial insti- 
tutions. Only about 10% feel any real con- 
fidence in the present banking climate. 
Figures released by the FDIC last week 
give grounds for worry. Since January the 
agency’s problem list of state and national 
banks with significant financial difficul- 
ties has increased from 223 to 268, the 
largest number since the aftermath of the 
1973-75 recession 


n Wall Street, investor jitters have 

sent the industry into a slide, drop- 

ping share prices of a number of 
big money-center banks, including Chase 
Manhattan and Chemical Bank, to an av- 
erage of only four times earnings. That is 
roughly the price-earnings ratio of the se- 
verely depressed oil drilling industry. 

The woes of banks have largely been 
caused by the combination of high inter- 
est rates and an economy that shows little 
sign of recovering from almost three years 
of stagnation. Last week the Commerce 
Department reported that the U.S. gross 
national product grew during the second 
quarter at an inflation-adjusted annual 
rate of 1.7%. Yet at the same time, the 
Government also sharply scaled back an 
earlier GNP estimate for the first quarter, 
reporting that the economy actually 
sank 5.1% on an annual basis during the 
January-to-March period instead of the 
initially estimated 3.7%. Moreover, the 


Bad loans are causing big troubles for America’s financial industry 


Bureau of Labor Statistics last week an- 
nounced that consumer prices rose during 
June at a compound annual rate of 13.3% 
for the second month in a row 

The weak economy is not the only 
cause of industry trouble. Many difficul- 
ties can be traced back to hasty and ill- 
considered loans that should never have 
been made. In recent weeks some of the 
biggest and most respected names in 
American banking have turned up as red- 
faced losers in very questionable invest- 
ment deals 

In May, Chase Manhattan, the third 
largest U.S. bank, suffered after-tax losses 
of more than $117 million from interest 
payment defaults on loans to Drysdale 
Government Securities Inc., an obscure 
and thinly capitalized Wall Street trading 
firm that went bankrupt four months af- 
ter it opened for business. Other big 
names involved in the Drysdale collapse 
included Manufacturers Hanover, the 
fourth largest American bank 

Last month the blue-chip banking 
fraternity received another blow when 
Penn Square Bank, a small and poorly 





| managed Oklahoma City lender, folded 





after having invested heavily in risky oil 
and gas ventures. Penn Square’s lending 
had been supported by, among others, 
Continental Illinois, the sixth largest 
commercial bank, Chase Manhattan and 
Seafirst Corp. of Seattle. 

The banks hit by the Penn Square 
failure were looking for culprits last week 
Chase Manhattan cleaned out its institu- 
tional banking division, where the Penn 
Square deals were approved. Chairman 
Willard Butcher fired one executive vice 
president and one senior vice president, 





illustration for TIME by Michael Witte 
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demoted another executive vice presi- 
dent, and let go seven lower ranking offi- 
cials. Chairman William Jenkins of Sea- 
first dismissed a senior vice president and 
the bank’s chief lending officer. Conti- 
nental Illinois has not yet taken any disci- 
plinary action. 

Banks, like many other sectors of the 
economy, are having troubles adjusting to 
slowing inflation. During the go-go years, 
bank officers often sought to stay compet- 
itive by rushing into trendy new invest- 
ment schemes. They made too many 
loans to businesses that would remain via- 
ble only as long as the economy kept 
growing strongly. Says Franklin R. Ed- 
wards, a professor of banking at Colum- 
bia University: “The problem that many 
banks currently experience is not a func- 
tion of irresponsibility or imprudence, but 
of operating in a more competitive envi- 
ronment. Deregulation of the industry 
and the expansion of financial services 
have caused the competition to heat up, 
and this has caused banks to push beyond 
their areas of expertise.” 

In the early 1970s, for example, 
American banks invested more than $11 
billion in real estate investment trusts that 
soon slumped along with the economy. 
Many banks in the 1970s also delved into 
international currency speculation. Such 
perilous betting eventually helped bank- 
rupt Franklin National Bank in 1974. 

Some of the riskiest loans in recent 
years were those made by such big mon- 








ey-center banks as Chase Manhattan, 
Citibank and Bank of America to Eastern 
European countries. Today those nations 
look like so many financial dominoes. In 
recent weeks Western bankers have been 
working to devise a rescheduling plan for 
at least part of the $25 billion that Poland 
alone owes. 

At the same time, American and Eu- 
ropean bankers are worried about the 
heavy loans made to Rumania, East Ger- 
many and Hungary. Eastern European 
satellite countries now owe Western 
bankers and governments $60 billion, and 
those countries are strapped just to make 
the interest payments on the debt. 


illions of dollars have been lent to 
troublesome credit risks in Latin 
America like Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina. All together, this debt to U.S. 
banks now totals $62 billion. Warns one 
top Chase Manhattan banker: “If Latin 
America goes into default, it will bring 
down all the major banks in this country.” 
During the past five years, banks have 
rushed to loan billions of dollars to real es- 
tate developers in the highly cyclical, 
boom-bust business of commercial-office- 
building construction. In doing so, they 
have helped fuel a building expansion 
that real estate experts fear may soon 
collapse. 
In addition to the risky loans, the 
Drysdale and Penn Square affairs have 
shown surprisingly loose management for 





an industry that always prided itself on | 
tight controls. The rush to profits seems to 
have sometimes overruled good sense. 
Said Robert Empie, the Oklahoma state 
banking commissioner, about the Penn 
Square case: “All kinds of opportunistic, 
illegitimate operators were getting loans 
there. Many had just been in the ou] busi- 
ness for two or three years. I damn sure 
think that Continental Illinois had in- 
competent people involved with Penn 
Square. When it came to checking loan 
documentation, for example, the work 
was very sloppy.” Richard Fredericks, a 
bank analyst for Montgomery Securities 
in San Francisco, concurs. Says he: “Con- 
tinental Illinois’ internal documentation 
for the Penn Square loans was poor. The 
usual safeguards fell down.” } 

As long as the U.S. economy remains 
sluggish and many companies continue to 
teeter on the brink of bankruptcy, some 
banks will be wobbly, even though Amer- 
ican banking is basically solid. Says Ar- 
thur Soter, a bank analyst for New York’s 
Morgan Stanley: “By the time this reces- 
sion is over, the cases of sheer stupidity 
may be far less than in the mid-1970s, but 
overall losses could turn out to be worse.” 
Like the hard-pressed companies and 
countries to which they have made heavy 
loans, U.S. banks now have to face up to 
serious past mistakes and pressing current 
problems. —y Christopher Byron. Reported 
by Patricia Delaney/Chicago and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 








Selling Socks and Stocks 


a bankers, already worried about steep interest 
rates and shaky loans, had yet another reason to feel 
edgy last week. Sears, Roebuck and Co., the largest U.S. re- 
tailer, launched a new offensive in its campaign to become a 
major force in the financial services business. In eight stores, 
from Atlanta to Los Angeles, the company opened the first 
branches of its Sears Financial Network, a kind of supermar- 
ket where shoppers can buy stocks, bonds, insurance and 
houses, or even open up Individual Retirement Accounts. 

If these experimental boutiques are successful, Sears is 
expected to expand the new business to the rest of its 851 re- 
tail stores and some 25 million credit-card customers. Ad- 
mits Joyce Healy, a senior vice president at Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust, one of New York’s largest banks: “Sears will 
be a very formidable competitor.” 

At each Sears financial center, customers can choose 
from a panoply of services. At the desk of Allstate Insurance, 
a longtime Sears subsidiary, a shopper can have his car, 
house and family covered. Moving a few steps to Coldwell, 
Banker & Co., which was the largest independent real estate 
brokerage company in the US. until Sears bought it last 
year, the customer can get information from a desktop com- 
puter about scores of houses for sale in surrounding neigh- 
borhoods. The next alcove is Dean Witter Reynolds, the big 
brokerage firm that Sears also acquired last year. Clients 
there can put money into stocks, bonds or money-market 
funds. In California, where Sears owns the Allstate Savings 
and Loan Association, customers can even open ordinary 
passbook savings accounts. 

Though some bankers are doubtful that many people 
will want to buy their stocks and socks under the same roof, 
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Sears officials believe that the company’s trusted name and 
the allure of one-stop shopping will attract masses of new 
customers. Another Sears attraction may be that its financial 
centers will not be keeping bankers’ hours. Most will be open 
until 9 on weeknights, all day Saturday and on Sunday after- 
noon. Says Sears Vice President Charles Moran: “You have 
to visit other financial service offices when they want to be 
open. Ours are open when you want to visit.” 

The Sears Financial Network got off to a good start last 
week. At a store in suburban Chicago, for example, a steady 
stream of curious shoppers dropped by the new center, which 
is nestled between a rack of basketballs and shelves of auto- 
motive supplies. Frank Fortini, 21, was toting a dry-cleaning 
bag in one hand as he picked up some Coldwell, Banker real 
estate brochures with the other. Said he: “I already have All- 
state insurance. Now my fiancée and I are looking for a 
house.” Sears seems determined to live up to its old slogan: 
“Sears has everything.” 


ya 
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A Sears financial center at Fair Oaks Mall in Fairfax County, Va. 
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Announcing a magnificent new series from TIME-LIFE Books! 
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Leather-bound collector editions of rare, 
true-life narratives from the Civil War era 


HE CIVIL WAR was the greatest 

trial ever faced by our country—a 

time of unmatched courage and 

sacrifice when brave armies 
marched boldly to battle at places such as 
Bull Run and Shiloh, Gettysburg, Vicksburg and Antietam. 

It was a war of hard-drinking generals and dashing cavalrymen, 
gallant Rebels, blue-shirted farm boys and demure Southern 
belles—and when it was all over, many of them wrote down their 
adventures in books and spirited memoirs that are unsurpassed 
for their authentic, vivid portrayals of a time when a torn America 
pitted brother against brother 


Rare collector editions 


Unfortunately, many of these books are difficult to obtain today. 
Some have been completely out of print for years. Yet, all are cele- 
brated as classics of their age and are eagerly sought by collec- 
tors, scholars and general readers alike. 

Now, for the first time, these historic works will be brought to 
gether by TiMe-LiFE Booxs in a distinguished new series of matched 
leather-bound volumes—the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Genuine full-leather bindings 


Each handsome volume in the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR is a glowing testament to the book craftsman's art—with a 
historic debossed cover design, durable raised spine and elegant 
gilt-inlaid highlights. Most importantly, each volume in this beau 
tiful collection is fully bound in richly grained genuine leather—a 
rarity today when so many publishers are sacrificing the lasting 
quality of full-leather bindings by producing volumes with only the 
spines bound in leather 
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Following the tradition of the finest handmade books, the pages 
are gilt-edged on all three sides. And each volume also features 
luxurious antique-style endleaves, a textured satin ribbon marker 
and a specially designed and reproduced collector's bookplate. 


Moreover, each new volume of the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE 
Civit WAR will be an exact reproduction of the first edition, with the 
same typography, title pages, maps, illustrations and frontispieces 
that lent such distinction to the rare and beautiful originals. 

Begin with Campaigning with Grant 

Your Civil War adventure begins with one of the finest, most 
unforgettable accounts of the War ever written—General Horace 
Porter's stirring memoir Cam 
paigning with Grant 

Here is a rare and intimate 
portrait of one of history's most 
memorable military figures, viv 
idly described by one of his clos 
est aides. On page after page, 
through battle after battle, you'll 
view — unforgettable human 
drama, including one of the few 
eyewitness accounts of the 
touching scene at Appomattox 
as a heart-torn Robert E. Lee 
signs the Confederate cause into 
history. 

Future leather-bound volumes 
in the COLLECTOR'S LIBRARY OF THE 
Civi. War will include such clas 
sics as Confederate General John B. Gordon's Reminiscences of 
the Civil War..Hardtack and Coffee by John Billings.. Mosby's 
Rangers by James Williamson...William Pittenger's Daring and 
Suffering ...and many more. Together, these magnificent volumes 
will recount the full and turbulent history of the Civil War—in the 
authentic words of the men and women who actually lived this 
unforgettable era of American history. 
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» Magnificent heirloom volumes fully bound 
in genuine leather 
Please do not confuse these beautiful leather-bound vol- 
umes with other books that feature leather only on the spines 
or are simply bound in leather-like material. Every volume in 
this handsome collection is fully bound in luxurious genuine 
leather—at the exceedingly attractive price of just $19.95 
each, plus shipping and handling. In addition, these distinctive 
volumes feature such hallmarks of fine-quality books as: 
© Gilt-edged pages, antique-style endleaves and sewn-in rib- 
bon markers 
® Richly detailed debossing on the covers, deeply inlaid with 
elegant gilt stamping 
© Original typography, title pages, maps and illustrations that 
reproduce exactly the treasured first editions 
@ Period collector's bookplates, specially created for the series 
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President Lincoln visits Grant at his 
headquarters in Petersburg. 
From Campaigning with Grant 
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Mitsui pleads guilty to fraud 


rade frictions between the U.S. and 
Japan worsened last week when still 
another Japanese company became en- 
snared in an American criminal prosecu- 
tion. In San Francisco the U.S. subsidiary 
of Mitsui & Co., Ltd. (1981 sales: an esti- 
mated $45 billion), one of Japan's largest 
trading companies, pleaded guilty to a 21- 
| count customs fraud indictment in con- 
nection with steel exports to the U.S,, and 
agreed to pay $11.2 million in civil and 
criminal fines. The penalties against the 
company, which handles about 40% of 
Japanese steel sales in America, were the 
heaviest in the 193-year history of the 
U.S. Customs Service 
The Mitsui action was the third one 
filed against Japanese firms in the past 








month, On June 30 the FBI charged Hita- 
chi Ltd., Japan's fourth largest computer 
maker, and 14 of its employees with con- 
spiring to steal IBM secrets. Last week a 
federal grand jury in San Francisco hand- 
ed down similar indictments stemming 
from the case against Mitsubishi Electric 
Corp. and four of its employees. 

U.S. Attorney Joseph Russoniello de- 
nied that the string of prosecutions rep- 
resents a crackdown specifically against 
Japanese companies. Russoniello ac- 
knowledged, however, that he expects the 
cases to act as warnings to foreign firms 
everywhere. Said he: “It’s fairly safe to say 

| that a signal is being sent out by the Ad- 

| ministration to all persons who do busi- 
ness with the United States that there are 
rules, and that failure to comply with the 
rules and to obey American laws may re- 
sult in prosecution.” 

In the latest case, the federal grand 
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Shipboard cranes unloading, Japanese steel exports into open railroad cars in Mobile, Ala. | 





| charges brought in separate cases. 





| 
The Administration is sending the message that foreign firms must comply with U.S. law. 





jury accused Mitsui & Co. (U.S.A.), Inc., | face. 


and three of its employees of deliberately 
overstating steel prices. Some American 
firms paid Mitsui the higher amounts, but 
then received refunds on part of the sales 
price. The figures were exaggerated to 
avoid triggering a U'S. investigation into 
possible steel dumping. 

Mitsui employees themselves set off 
the criminal probe in March 1980, when 
they brought some suspicious looking doc- 
uments to customs agents in San Francis- 
co. Investigators searched company of- 
fices in New York City and San Francisco 
in December 1980, and ultimately 
combed through stacks of records and im- 
port statements dating from 1977 to last 
June. The hunt turned up evidence that 
Mitsui had conspired with two Northern 
California steel buyers to overstate the 
price of wire products and nails. Both U.S. 
firms last year pleaded guilty to criminal 


Mitsui blamed the overstatements on 
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bookkeeping errors and promised that 
such “procedural mistakes” would not be 
repeated. Said Junichi Amano, general 
manager of the San Francisco office: 
“Mitsui U.S.A. has taken steps to ensure 
that there will be no deviations by any 
employee from Mitsui U.S.A.’s strict poli- 
cy of full compliance with the laws of the 
United States.” 

The incidents of illegal Japanese busi- 
ness practices are having a strong impact 
in Tokyo. Said Kinji Yajima, professor 
emeritus of the prestigious Tokyo Insti- | 
tute of Technology: “Our mercantile im- | 
age has once again been tarnished. We | 
Japanese are now being regarded as a 
scheming bunch of villains around the 
US. It will take years for us to improve 
our image to what it had been before Hi- 
tachi, Mitsubishi and Mitsui were 
caught.” The land where saving face is all 
important is now worried about losing 
g 
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| Company earnings tumble 


Continuing Slide 


espite reports out of Washington last 

week that the economy grew modest- 
ly in the second quarter, American busi- 
ness leaders can see few signs to give them 
any cheer. Corporate earnings for the 
April through June quarter now being re- 
ported indicate that the period will be the 
worst for company profits since 1975. 

One of the few bright spots last 
week was Chrysler Corp., which rented a 
ballroom at New York City’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel to announce that it had 
earned $106.9 million, its highest quarter- 
ly profit in five years. Even though its car 
sales had slipped slightly from a year ago, 
Chrysler made money because customers 
were buying more profitable big models 
with expensive options. 

The news from companies that supply 
Chrysler and other automakers, however, 
remained gloomy. With steel industry 
plants running at only 50% of capacity, 
Armco, the fifth largest American pro- 
ducer, lost $57.4 million, and National 
Steel, the sixth largest, lost $49.9 million. 
Aluminum sales were also depressed, and 
Reynolds Metals saw profits tumble 44% 
to $25.5 million 

Since oil prices are still languishing 
below last year’s levels, the profits of the 
major refiners kept slipping away. Texa- 
co's earnings fell from $556 million to 
$305 million, and those of Standard Oil of 
Indiana dropped from $553 million to 
$382 million. 

Among the airlines, Pan American 
World Airways reduced its loss from $112 
million to $56.2 million, and Chairman C. 
Edward Acker predicted that the compa- 
ny would make a profit during the current 
quarter. Declining passenger traffic and 
cut-rate fares pushed income down for 
other carriers. American Airlines saw 
earnings tumble 98% to $466,000; Trans 
World Corp. posted a 27% decline to $41.6 
million; UAL, Inc., parent company of 
United Airlines, suffered a 36% slump to 
$5.5 million; and Delta saw profits shrink 


52% to $23 million. 
Ai manufacturers fared only 
slightly better. Lockheed Corp. man- 
aged to increase its profits 51% to $51.8 
million, but that was partly because of 
money it had saved by discontinuing the 
L-1011 jetliner program. Northrop Corp 
lost $1.6 million because of start-up costs 
for its new F-5G Tigershark jet fighter. 

In all, U.S. companies in this quarter 
are expected to report profits that are 
about 20% lower than last year. Says 
Economist Otto Eckstein, chairman of 
Data Resources, Inc.: “We predicted bad 
results, but we've had to cut our forecasts 
back still further. Business should be a lit- 
tle better for the rest of the year, yet we 
expect that earnings will decline overall | 
by 13% or 14%.” a | 
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NOW WHEN YOU CAN’T STOP TO THINK, 
YOU WON'T HAVE TO. 
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It’s hard to know which is harder—remembering someone's phone number 
or remembering where you left your phone book. With Bell’s Touch-a-matic’ S phone, 
you only have to remember to push a button. The phone dials for you. 
If you'd like the same fast, accurate memory but don’t want a whole new 


phone, Bell also has the Touch-a-matic’ 12 dialer. It hooks up to almost any phone for 


easy one-button dialing. 
They’re both at the Bell PhoneCenter. Now that’s easy enough to remember. 


The Bell PhoneCenter. It’s for you. 
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Tough Times for the Exxon Tiger 





Economy & Business 





As profits plummet, the biggest oil company cuts back 


E xxon Corp. announced last week that 
its second-quarter profits totaled $885 
million. At almost any other company, 
such a performance would be cause for 
frenzied backslapping and fat bonuses 
But at the world’s largest industrial corpo- 
ration, which earned $1.8 billion during 
the same period last year, there were no 
celebrations. In fact, the plunge in profits 
has forced Exxon to conserve cash by 
slashing its work force, cutting back on 
| advertising and reducing executive perks. 
Hurt by sluggish demand for petro- 
leum products and a string of trou- 
blesome investments, Exxon is pre- 
paring for a bout of hard times. 

The retrenchment marks a sub- 
stantial reversal for a company that 
politicians and the public have reg- 
ularly reviled for making “obscene” 
profits. Between 1978 and 1980, 
| Exxon more than doubled its annu- 

al earnings, to $5.7 billion. This in- 
credible surge, caused by an un- 
precedented jump in oil prices, 
could not continue for long. Profits 
dipped slightly in 1981, and oil in- 
dustry analysts predict that the 
company’s income will fall this year 
to as low as $4 billion. Though that 
sum still looks enormous, it will not 
be enough to meet Exxon’s bur- 
geoning cash needs. The company 
had hoped to boost its budget for 
exploration and other capital in- 
vestment this year by 22%, but is 
now scaling back those plans 
To shore up profits, Exxon is 
slimming down its work force, 
which has swelled 28% since 1972, 
| to 180,000. Within the past few 
weeks, some 30,000 employees in 
the US. have received letters from 
management offering them cash in- 
| centives to quit their jobs. The com- 
pany will not reveal the exact terms 
of the golden handshake deals, but 
they apparently range from a few 
months’ pay for relatively new workers to 
full pension benefits and generous bonus- 
es for those nearing retirement. Insiders 
say that management's goal is to trim the 
staff by 15%. Supervisors have warned 
their workers that unless enough of them 
resign, layoffs may follow. Says one junior 
executive fearful of losing her job: “We as- 
sume they won't get enough people to go 
voluntarily.” 

Exxon’s top officers are making some 
symbolic sacrifices. Managers who had 
| been traveling first class on overseas 
| flights now settle for business class. The 
| pastries and soft drinks that used to be 

served during all-morning meetings of the 
investment advisory committee have 
been dropped (estimated annual saving: 
| $5,000). 
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Exxon is cutting its corporate adver- 
| tising budget, insiders say. Already gone 
| is the campaign featuring the theme 
| “We're Exxon. We're more than 100,000 
people working on energy.” The company 
is still keeping up its product ads that en- 
courage drivers to fill up with Exxon. 

To some degree, Exxon’s profit prob- 
lems are shared by the entire oil industry. 
| The recession has dampened demand for 
crude and brought an end, at 
least temporarily, to sharp in- 


| creases in petroleum prices. As a result, 
other major oil companies, including Mo- 
bil and Phillips, are streamlining their op- 
erations to cut costs. 

Exxon’s cash squeeze has been inten- 
sified by management miscalculations in 
a series of unsuccessful attempts to diver- 
sify. Examples: Exxon spent $857 million 
during the past five years to develop ura- 
nium, copper, lead, zinc and molybdenum 
mines from Nevada to Papua New Guin- 
ea. But the company has lost $383 million 
on these operations because of the slow- 
down in nuclear reactor construction and 
a fall in metal prices. After investing 
nearly $1 billion in a project in Colorado 
to develop synthetic fuel from shale, Ex- 
xon abruptly suspended the program last 





spring. Exxon Senior Vice President Jack 


| handsomely in the future.” 


| into high technology have been troubled 











































EXON 


Chairman Clifton Garvin is pursuing a back-to-basics strategy 
Management miscalculations badly hurt the botiom line. 








Bennett says the company still thinks that 
“some of these ventures may yet pay out | 


Attempts to move from raw materials 


too. In the early 1970s, Exxon entered the 
market for electronic office equipment 
with innovative products like the Vydec 
word processor. After a good start, sales 
wilted under competition from IBM, 
Wang Laboratories and other office prod- 
uct specialists. In the past three years, Ex- 
xon’s office division lost $150 million. 

In 1979, Exxon unveiled a new elec- 
tronic device called the “alternating-cur- 
rent synthesizer” that the company 
claimed could save energy by 
making electric motors more 
efficient. To help in developing 
and marketing the product, 
Exxon bought Reliance Elec- 
tric Corp. of Cleveland for $1.2 
billion, which was roughly twice as 
much as many industry analysts 
thought the firm was worth. Exxon 
has since discovered that its synthe- 
sizer is too expensive to be practi- 
cal, and Reliance last year earned a 
mere $31 million for its new parent 
Exxon’s stumbling in nonoil 
fields may stem in part from the in- 
bred nature of its management. 
Many of the top executives, includ- 
ing Chairman Clifton Garvin Jr., 
60, are engineers who have spent 
their entire careers at Exxon. Wall 
Street analysts have begun to won- 
der if these lifetime oilmen have the 
versatility to venture out of the pe- 
troleum industry. 

Sensitive to such criticism, | 
Garvin is now pursuing a back-to- 
basics strategy. Said he at May's 
annual meeting: “We are empha- 
sizing established business lines of 
demonstrated profitability.” De- 
spite ambitious efforts to find new 
oil, however, Exxon’s results have 
been mixed. Since 1978 its oil re- 
serves have dwindled 13%, to 7 bil- 
lion bbl. In the meantime, costly 
drilling in the Baltimore Canyon 
and in the Destin Dome region of 
the Gulf of Mexico has turned up a 





| discouraging number of dry holes. Wall 





Street stock analysts think that other oil 
companies may have greater growth po- 
tential, and the price of Exxon stock has 
plummeted 40%, to $27 per share, since 
November 1980. 

These multiplying miseries have 
darkened what Exxon had hoped would 
be a bright centennial year. It was in 1882 
that John D. Rockefeller formed the Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Exxon’s cor- 
porate ancestor. Since then, Rockefeller’s 
creation has grown bigger and richer than 
the founder could ever have imagined 
Exxon’s leaders will need skill and lots of 
luck to match their corporation’s first- 
century achievements in its second 100 
years. —~By Charles Alexander. Reported by | 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Another Exit 


A top Reaganaut resigns 





ne more leading economic official is 
leaving the Reagan Administration, 
and this time the announcement took 
even some people in the White House by 
surprise. On his trip to St. Louis last 


week, President Ronald Reagan, chatting | 


informally with a local television news re- 
porter, mentioned that “one of your own 
will be returning to St. Louis.” When 
the reporter asked casually, “Who is 
that?” Reagan replied just as offhandedly, 
“Well, itis Murray Weidenbaum.” 

Two weeks ago, Weidenbaum, 55, in- 
formed the President that he wanted to 
leave his job as Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers in order to return 
to teaching at Washington University in 
St. Louis. Reagan accepted the resigna- 
tion “with deep regret.” The premature 
disclosure forced Deputy Press Secretary 
Larry Speakes to insist that Weiden- 


| baum’s resignation “is in no way connect- 








ed with any policy situation whatever.” 

The affable Weidenbaum never 
seemed to find his niche in Washington. 
The last top economic adviser to be ap- 
pointed in 1981, he discovered that most 
of the major policy decisions had been 
made before he arrived. For a while, Wei- 
denbaum was the peacemaker between 
two policy rivals: Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan and Budget Chief David 
Stockman. Last fall, when Regan and 
Stockman were fighting so hard over the 
issue of raising new taxes that they re- 
fused to talk to each other, Weidenbaum 
became the intermediary. 

Moreover, Weidenbaum had trouble 
reconciling the optimistic projections of 
Administration supply-siders with his 
own traditional conservative views of 
the economy. He has already distanced 
himself, for example, from the Adminis- 
tration’s midyear budget review, which 
will be published this week. It predicts 
that the economy will grow at an annu- 
al rate of more than 4.5% during the 
second half of 1982, and 
another 4.5% next year. 
Said Weidenbaum: “That 
projection is within the 
realm of possibility. But 
my personal forecast 
would be more on the 
cautious side.” 

The resignation comes 
at a difficult time for the 
President. Weidenbaum is 
the third senior economic 
adviser to quit in the past 
two months, and critics of the Adminis- 
tration’s policies seem to be gaining 
strength. Publicly, though, Weidenbaum 
remains optimistic about the eventual 
payoff of the Reagan policy. He re- 
marked last week that he feels like Mo- 


Weidenbaum 


| ses in the Old Testament. Said Weiden- 
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baum: “He led his people to the 
Promised Land, but did not quite make 
| it there himself.” a 


























Signs of the new attitude toward imports: ships at anchor in Bombay waiting to unload 


India Opens Up | 





Welcoming foreign investors 


7 or more than a generation after it won 
independence from Britain in 1947, 
India steadfastly tried to become self-suf- 
ficient in virtually everything from steel 
to grain. Now, however, the government 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has de- 
parted from that policy and begun the 
careful wooing of foreign investment. 
Says a highly placed New Delhi official: 
“The old approach of doing everything 
ourselves has clearly failed to work.” 

The policy change was prompted 
largely by India’s need for money for its 
ambitious $166 billion sixth five-year 
plan. India is also looking for outside cap- 
ital to help restore its foreign exchange 
reserves, which have fallen to critically 
low levels. Last year the high cost of ener- 
gy imports was mainly responsible for 
nearly a one-third drop in India’s hard- 
currency holdings. As a result, New Delhi 
was forced to borrow $5.7 billion from the 
International Monetary Fund. 

In addition to sending out signals that 
foreign investment is welcome, New Del- 
hi officials are trying to trim the thicket of 
regulation and bureaucracy that has often 
thwarted outside businessmen in the past. 
Firms, for example, can now automati- 
cally get government approval to increase 
their production capacity by up to 33%. 
Previously, they often had to wait several 
years for such permission. 

Doors are now swinging open for a 
wide variety of foreign projects in India. 
The Gandhi government recently ob- 
tained $680 million in loans on the Euro- 
currency market to build an alumina 
plant southwest of Calcutta. France’s 
Aluminium Pechiney will be constructing 
the factory. New Delhi also plans to build 
eight 1,000-MW electric-generating sta- 
tions at a cost of nearly $1 billion each. 
The first of these will be built by a British 
consortium headed by Northern Engi- 
neering Industries of London. 

India is also encouraging foreign 
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companies to make direct investments in 
the country. Japan’s Suzuki Motor Co. is 
expected to pay $70 million for a 25% 
share in Maruti Udyog, a nationalized 
automobile company. Chevron Interna- 
tional Oil Co. has agreed to invest at least 
$27 million in three exploration wells on 
India’s continental shelf, an area that was 
formerly off limits to foreign companies. 
India currently meets about 55% of its oil 
needs from domestic production, and it 
hopes to boost that figure to 70% by 1985. 
British, French and West German 
companies have been eager to cash in on 
India’s new open-door policy. European 
governments have supported the Indian 
ventures and often subsidized much of 
their financing. American firms, on the 
other hand, have been a little more hesi- 
tant. Memories of past hostile policies by 
the Indian government still linger in 
American corporations. IBM, for exam- 
ple, pulled out of India in 1977 rather 
than comply with an official edict requir- 
ing the company to relinquish 60% of the 
ownership of its Indian operations. 


oreover, unlike European govern- 
ments, the U.S. has been unwilling to 
grant its companies favorable credit ar- 
rangements on their Indian projects. 
Complains one American diplomat: “Eu- 
ropean commercial attachés go around 
like salesmen from company to company 
booking orders. We just can’t de that.” 
US. investment in India will undoubtedly 
be one of the items on Gandhi's agenda 
during a visit this week to Washington. 
While these new official attitudes to- 
ward foreign investment are helpful, 
American, European and Japanese firms 
are also being attracted to India by its 
improving economy. The country that 
limped from one disaster to another for 
sO many years is now showing some sur- 
prising strength. Growth in the past two 
years has averaged 6% annually, while in- 
flation is currently 4%. Since business is 
declining in most of Western Europe and 
the U.S., many companies are suddenly 
finding India a very interesting place in 
which to invest. tI] 
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He had logged twelve 
years and 500,000 miles trac- 
ing his roots back to Kunta 
Kinte, the Mandinka tribesman 


| taken into slavery two centu- 





ries ago in West Africa. But 
Alex Haley, 60, had never met 
most of his living relatives. 
So plans began early this year 
for a mammoth July reunion. 
Some 300 people from 32 states 





Haley visiting grave at reunion 
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and all branches of the family | 


tree descended on Haley’s 
sleepy home town of Henning, 
Tenn. There were teachers, 
farmers, service workers, min- 
isters, musicians, many excit- 


| edly meeting for the first time. | 
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Some stopped off to visit family 
sites like the grave of Haley’s 
great-great-grandfather, Chick- 
en George. “It was, of course, 
very emotional,” said Haley. 
By the time everything wound 
up in that all-American ritual, 
the family picnic, the Haley 
clan was already talking about 
its next giant reunion. 


During his playing days 30 
years ago, the Hall of Fame 
shortstop for the Chicago 
White Sox was known as Old 
Aches and Pains. But last week 
Septuagenarian Luke Appling 


could say, “I never felt better 





People 








than I did last night.” The 
reason: as the lead-off batter 
for the American League in 
the Cracker Jack Old Timers 
Baseball Classic at R.FK. 
Stadium in Washington, he 
smacked the second pitch into 
the leftfield stands. The fence 
was only 250 ft., but never 
mind, nobody was counting up 
feet. They were counting up 
Appling’s 75 years. As far as 
anyone could remember, he is 
the oldest player to hit a home 
run in even a quasi-major- 
league game. A surprised War- 
ren Spahn, 61, the former Mil- 
waukee Brave pitching ace 
who served up the gopher ball, 


confessed, “I didn’t figure | 
Appling could even hit that | 


far.” Said Appling, who these 
days coaches batting for the 
Atlanta Braves’ minor league 
teams: “I guess these young fel- 
lows will listen to me now.” 


Only fanatic Beatle fans 
would remember that in the 
early "60s the group recorded 
their first record in Ham- 
burg, Germany, where they 
scored an early triumph, wildly 
singing and stomping at the 
Kaiserkeller on the notorious 
Reeperbahn. Erika Huebers 
remembers, though. Then an 
18-year-old pop-music fan in 
Hamburg, she had a brief af- 
fair with Paul McCartney. They 
split, and the Beatles soon ex- 
ploded into worldwide popu- 
larity. Erika had a child, Bet- 
tina. Neither mother nor 
daughter has seen McCartney 
since, but Bettina’s lawyers re- 
cently brought suit against 
him, asserting a claim to some 
of her father’s money. The ex- 





Huebers settling up with Dad 
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Beatle has reportedly agreed to 
a $3 million settlement. Bet- 
tina, who used to collect all of 
McCartney’s records, wants to 
follow in his career footsteps 
“T have won a few talent-spot- 
ting competitions,” she says. 
“But these days that doesn’t 
mean too much.” As for a litle 
help from her dad, well, it 
seems that the $3 million will 
have to do. 


Petty problems always 
plague a movie crew on loca- 
tion, but when Australian Di- 
rector Peter Weir was shooting 
The Year of Living Dangerous- 
ly, about the fall of Indonesian 
Dictator Sukarno, he began to 
think the title of the movie 
seemed all too apt. On loca- 
tion in the Philippines, unpre- 
dictable extras and telephone 
service were matched by the 
all too predictable tropical 
heat. Worse yet, the company 
began getting death threats, 
apparently for some inadver- 
tent offense to local Muslims. 
Weir's star, Sigourney Weaver, 
32, was unruffied: “I grew up 
in New York City, and that 
prepares you for anything.” 
But after a month of living 
dangerously, Weir cut short 





Weaver taking time out with a new friend 
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his filming by ten days and 
evacuated his troops back to 
Australia. After getting there, 
Weaver decided to take a sight- 
seeing break and visit the zoo, 
where a welcoming kangaroo 
snuffled up and posed no threat 
atall. —By Georgia Harbison 








On the Record 


Roy Rogers, 69, upon joining 
a National Rifle Association 
fight against a California refer- 
endum to restrict handguns: 
“They'll have to shoot me first 
to take my gun.” 
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Reggie Jackson, 36, California | 


Angels outfielder, on his cur- 
rent boss, Gene Autry, and his 
former boss, Yankee Owner 


George Steinbrenner: “Autry’s | 


a superdad kind of guy. I was 
used to a guy who scolds you 
and sends you to bed without 
dinner.” 


Van Johnson, 65, actor: “People 
are always asking me, ‘Why do 
they make such terrible movies 
these days?’ and I always tell 
them, ‘Because you keep going 
to see them.’ ” 
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Psychotherapist Michael Herships, who has herpes, counsels a group of fellow sufferers at a Long Island therapy session 


COVERSTORIES 





The New Scarlet Letter 


Herpes, an incurable virus, threatens to undo the sexual revolution 


| & After chastity slouched off 


e @ into exile in the ‘60s, the 
sexual revolution encoun- 
4 tered little resistance. In- 
deed, in the age of the Pill 
Penthouse Pets and porn- 
movie cassettes, the revolu- 
tion looked so sturdily permanent that sex 
seemed to subside into a simple consumer 
item. Now, suddenly, the old fears and 
doubts are edging back. So is the fire and 
brimstone rhetoric of the Age of Guilt 
The reason for all this dolor: herpes, an 
ancient viral infection that can be trans- 
mitted during sex, recurs fitfully and can- 
not be cured. Also known as the scourge 
the new Scarlet Letter, the VD of the Ivy 
League and Jerry Falwell’s revenge, her 
pes has emerged from relative obscurity 
and exploded into a full-fledged epidemic 
Spurred on by two decades of sexual 
permissiveness, the disease has cut swiftly 
through the ranks of the sexually active 
he truth about life in the United States 
in the 1980s,” says Dr. Kevin Murphy of 
Dallas, one of the nation’s leading herpes 
researchers, “is that if you are going to 
have sex, you are going to have to take the 
risk of getting herpes.” An estimated 20 
million Americans now have genital her- 
pes, with as many as half a million new 
this year, according 
Control in 


expected 
Centers for 


cases 
to the 
Aulanta 

Those remarkable numbers are alter 
ing sexual rites in America, changing 
courtship patterns, sending thousands of 
sufferers spinning into months of depres- 
sion and self-exile and delivering a numb- 
ing blow to the one-night stand. The her- 


Disease 


62 


pes counterrevolution may be ushering a 
reluctant, grudging chastity back into 
fashion. Eight years ago, Alex Comfort, 
the expansive apostle of coitus, could say 
of sex: “There is nothing to be afraid of, 
and never was.’ Now, in the Age of Her- 
pes, Playboy employees jokingly refer to 
the swimming facilities at Hugh Hefner's 
Los Angeles mansion as “the herpes 
pool.” A Manhattan resident who had al- 
ways longed to disport himself at a sexual 
playpen called Plato’s Retreat now says 
he will go only if he can wear a full-length 





Cell infected with herpes virus 


This thing has a mind of its own 


wet suit. Flesh Merchant Al Goldstein, 
editor of Screw magazine, says glumly, “It 
may be there is a god in heaven carving 
out his pound of flesh for all our joys.” 

The existence of the herpes virus and 
its accompanying sores and blisters has 
been known for at least 2,000 years. It is 
said to have caused so terrible an epidem- 
ic of lip sores in ancient Rome that the 
Emperor Tiberius banned kissing. Shake- 
speare also was familiar with the blight 
In Romeo and Juliet, he speaks of blisters 
o'er ladies’ lips.” In 18th century France, 
genital herpes was so common among 
prostitutes that it was termed “a vocation 
al disease of women.” Yet it was not until 
the 1940s that herpes was found to be a vi- 
rus, and not until the late 1960s that re- 
searchers isolated two types of herpes. So 
little known was the virus that doctors 
confidently misdiagnosed it right up 
through the late 1970s 

Type | (HSV-1) is most familiar as the 
cause of cold sores on the lips. The more 
serious Type 2 (HSV-2) typically causes 
genital lesions. Yet the sores of the two 
strains cannot easily be distinguished 
from each other, nor do they stick to their 
turfs. The astounding and belated 
news is that ordinary cold sores can be 
transferred to the genitals by finger or 
mouth and become a venereal disease. In 
deed, oral sex may be a potent force in 
spreading both strains. One survey shows 
that one-third of young women under 24 
who have herpes on their genitals are ac- 
tually suffering from HSV-1 

Once herpes has penetrated the skin 
it multiplies rapidly. The first symptoms 
may be a tingling or itching sensation 


own 
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Blisters may appear within two to 15 days 
after infection. In genital herpes, the first 
episode lasts on the average three weeks 
as opposed to around five days for subse- 
quent attacks, and blisters may be accom- 
panied by fevers and pounding headaches 
(see following story) 


hy the dramatic rise now in the 
incidence of herpes? Sexual 
freedom is obviously implicat- 
ed. “With herpes, every new 
case is added to the pool,” says Dr. Yehu- 
di Felman, a New York City VD special- 
ist. “The increase is exponential after a 
while.” Not only are more people indulg- 
ing in sex, they are also more active 
starling younger, marrying later, divorc- 
ing more often 
oral sex has also played a role. Richard 
Hamilton, a San Francisco family physi- 
cian and author of The Herpes Book 
thinks science has wrought the herpes 
epidemic: penicillin allowed greater sexu- 
al contact with little risk, and the Pill and 
other contraceptives largely replaced con- 
doms, which prevent direct contact with 
sores 
Herpes is hardly the worst disease in 
the world, or even the worst venereal dis- 
Untreated, syphilis and gonorrhea 
do far more damage. But few modern ail- 
ments have altered so much basic behav- 
ior so quickly. Perhaps the reason is its 
and incurability As 
many family doctors put it: “It won't kill 


ease 


sudden upsurge 


you, but you won't kill it either Herpes 
is a puzzle, an enigma.” says Dr. John 
Grossman, a Washington, D.C.. gynecol 








ogist. “The medical community doesn't 
do very well with viruses anyway, and 
with this one, our bodies aren't able to 
give us any assistance in killing it.” All by 


itself, says New York Group Therapist 
Dominick Riccio, herpes has changed the 
uneasy balance between sex for pleasure 
and sex for commitment. “People are be- 
ginning to realize that romance is what 
relauionships are all about,” Riccio says 

They're disillusioned with free sex and 
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terrified of getting herpes and having it 
forever.’ 

Many swingers have dropped out be- 
cause of herpes. And a trip to a prosti- 
tute is a high-stakes gamble. For a book 
on herpes, Philadelphia Writer Frank 
Freudberg interviewed 20 prostitutes in 
several cities and found they all had the 
disease. “Of course it wouldn't be good for 
business to mention it,” said one popular 
pro in Atlantic City. “I bet me and my sis- 
ter must have given it to a thousand guys 
[laugh]. But this sure isn’t a convent down 
here, honey 

The epidemic has clearly made mar- 
ried philanderers extremely wary. Few 
things cool extramarital ardor like the 
specter of passing on an incurable disease 
to a mate and then having to explain 
where it came from. A chemical engineer 
from New York knows how the one-night 
stand can go these days: on a business trip 
a beautiful woman invited him up to her 
room. He went, but was troubled by 
thoughts of herpes sores. He asked the 
lady outright. Her denial was not enough 
he was impotent. “I wanted to go through 
with it,” he confided to a friend, “but my 
body wouldn't respond 

Wives now give husbands smiling lec- 
tures on the ravages of the disease to keep 
them faithful. In a Washington, D.C., bar 
a woman recently delivered an impas- 
sioned speech to her boyfriend on the 
many advantages of marrying her, the 
chief one being that he could escape her 
pes by dropping out of the bachelor life 
Some middle-aged men refuse to date wo 
men under 30 in the belief that younger 
people are more likely to have herpes. A 
West Coast woman finds that having her- 
pes gives her an excuse for avoiding casu- 
al sex. Once she acknowledges that she 
has the disease, nonserious suitors disap- 
pear any man involved with me is 
really interested in me.” 

In a monogamous relationship, the 
unsuspect person who picks up herpes 
from a partner is hit with a double wham 
my: evidence of betrayal and 





and 





a lifelong 





disease as a memento of the event. Some 
marriages and many relationships end in 
the discord and lingering suspicion caused 
by herpes. When only one partner has 
herpes, anger is a heavy factor, and so is 
emotional overload: the herpes sufferer 
leans too much on the mate and the tot- 
tering relationship collapses. Says Psychi- 
atrist Elisabeth Herz of George Washing- 
ton University Medical Center: “Don’t 
expect to cry on the shoulder of the part- 
ner. That's what drives couples apart.” 

Psychotherapist Michael Herships of 
Long Island says his recurrent attacks a 
couple of years ago, for about ten days 
each month, contributed to the collapse of 
a serious relationship. “A lot of time I 
couldn't be sexual,” he says. “She saw it as 
a way of rejecting her. I withdrew emo- 
tionally and she didn’t understand. Final- 
ly she moved out. I felt guilty, asexual.” 
Many feel asexual enough to swear off 
sex. Seattle Medical Assistant Mike Rem- 
ington says: “We hear it over and over: ‘I 
won't have sex ever again.’ ” 

Those who resume a full sex life often 
think they will be safe with partners who 
already have the disease. But the sufferer 
can be reinfected in different parts of the 
body, or may receive a different strain of 
the disease. “I probably wouldn’t see an- 
other person with herpes,” says a thirtyish 
New Yorker. “I know that sounds awful, 
but I can’t risk re-exposure and a possible 
parallel case.” 


any people who contract herpes 

go through stages similar to 

those of mourning for the death 

of a loved one: shock, emotion- 

al numbing, isolation and _ loneliness, 

sometimes serious depression and impo- 

tence. Often there is a frantic search for a 

doctor who will give a different diagnosis, 

or a kind of magical bargaining with the 

disease (“Maybe if I don’t have sex for a 

while, it will go away”). Almost always 

there is rage—at the carrier, the opposite 

| sex in general and the medical profession 

| Says a Los Angeles woman: “When I first 

got it, | wanted to pass it on to everyone 

for vengeance until everyone had it and it 

| became normal.” Some people act out 

their fantasies of revenge. A Midwestern 

woman says she has infected 75 men in 

three years. Says a Philadelphia man who 

brags that he infected 20 women: “They 

were just one-night stands, so they de- 
Served it anyway.” 

A homosexual, 42, who drives a cab in 
Cambridge, Mass., thought he had an al- 
lergic reaction to a laundry detergent 
Two doctors and a second attack later, he 

| knew. “I was an angry person before and 
I'm angrier now,” he says. His earliest 
fear was that herpes scars on his genitals 
would make him unattractive to other 
men, but that no longer concerns him. 
Now, like many sufferers, he has become 
| a “professor of herpes,” plunging into the 
medical literature when he has time, try- 
| ing to control the disease by understand- 
| ing it. He refuses to risk infecting others, 
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so he stays celibate. * 
was 39,” he says. “I had 15 years of sexual | 
freedom. If I was 20, my attitude might be 
different.” 

Says Detroit Psychiatrist Elliot Luby: 
“As time goes on there is a ‘leper’ effect, 
and some patients describe convictions of 
their own ugliness, contamination or even 
dangerousness.”’ Says Kim Robertson, 35, 
a furniture repairman who lives near San 
Francisco: “I thought anyone in their 
right mind would stay away from me.” 
Robertson did not date for two years, 
and when he did he avoided intimacy. 
“You don’t take the phone number. You 
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don’t want to go through the rejection.” 

Many sufferers compulsively change 
towels and sheets and wash their hands 
dozens of times a day. One sign of the her- 
petic, says Psychotherapist Herships, is 
chapped hands from overwashing. “You 
never think you're clean enough,” he says. 
Since friction can trigger a recurrence, 
tight jeans, the uniform of the sexual revo- 
lution, are out. Men switch from jockey to 
boxer shorts, and women often give up 
wearing panties or pantyhose. One New 
York woman, a ballet dancer by avoca- 
tion, could not dance for a year because 
tights and leotards were too painful 

A Washington lawyer, 28, spent a 








‘I didn’t get this till I | month in bed with her first bout, then 


stayed drunk for half a year, dividing her 
time between ritualistic repetitions of the 
phrase “This hasn't happened to me” and 
harsh daydreams of revenge against the 
man who gave her the disease. She 
stopped wearing makeup, ironing her 
clothes and shaving her legs. “I felt as 
though someone had pulled the plug,” she 
says, “and let all my sexuality and self- 
confidence swirl down the drain.” 


erversely, some sufferers begin to 

resent their own attractiveness 

An afflicted New York lawyer, 

married and the mother of a baby 
was enraged when a construction 
worker would flirt or whistle. “You bas- 
tard,” she thought, “little do you know 
I'm_ poisoned.” New York Architect 
Geoffrey Meisel refused to go into bars for 
months after he - herpes, because he 
felt like a fake. “You're putting on this 
great front when you know that deep 
down inside you is this lesion.” 

Women often have a harder time than 
men. They appear to suffer more physi- 
cally in both the initial and subsequent 
episodes, During recurrent attacks of her- 
pes, they have more lesions than men do, 
and the pain lasts twice as long. On the 
other hand, to complicate matters further, 
there are some women who are barely 
aware of their herpes outbreaks and the 
periods during which they are high trans- 


girl, 


| mission risks. They sometimes have inter- 


nal, hard-to-see lesions, they may be car- 
rying the virus in their genital secretions, 
and a few may spread the disease via 
shedding from the cervix without showing 
any overt symptoms. For many women, 
the disease exacerbates their doubts about 
casual sex; they feel they were pushed into 
it by a permissive culture, then made to 
pay a heavy price 

Unsympathetic friends and relatives 
can be an additional burden. New York 
Therapist Michele Krieg, a divorcee, 33, 
after gathering the courage to tell her | 
mother, heard in response: “But, dear, no 
one will ever marry you again, will they?” 
Then a pregnant friend coldly told her to | 
stop visiting until after the baby was born 
In one Manhattan office, co-workers of a 
woman who had herpes refused to use the | 
same phone and got up a petition to ban 
her from the office, lest she somehow 
harm an employee undergoing chemo- 
therapy. Some law firms have been mak- 
ing discreet inquiries of doctors, wonder- 
ing whether it is legal to fire a worker for 
having herpes. Almost anywhere, at any 
time, some prattler is bound to say, “Her- 
pes is a very trendy disease, isn’t it?” as 
if the sufferer contracted it to achieve 
Sstylishness. 

Part of the pain for herpes patients is 
the conviction of being damaged goods. 
George Washington University’s Elisa- 
beth Herz reports “intense guilt feelings” 
among women who get the disease, and 
hears again and again the feeling that 
they are unclean, dirty. “We're all look- 
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ing for someone to love.” says a New 
York woman, a freelance artist. “In this 
world our chances seem so slim anyway 
Then you add herpes and you think, 
“Why should anyone want me now?’ ” A 
doctor in Amityville, N.Y., says the same 
glum view has invaded the ranks of teen- 
age herpes sufferers, who come into his 
office. cry and say, “No one will ever 
want to marry me.” 

Susan, a Massachusetts housewife 
and part-time secretary, had herpes for 
Six years and was eight months pregnant 
when she read in a book that her disease 
was linked to cervical cancer and could 
damage babies during birth. “I wanted to 
take a knife and cut the skin right off 
me,” she says. “I was just so scared about 
my baby.” A healthy girl was born, and 
for six months Susan was “hysterical” 
about protecting the youngster, now 34. 
“She is probably the most paranoid kid 
on the block,” says Susan, because of 
elaborate warnings and precautions. Su- 
san douses the house with quarts of Lysol 
when friends come over, and admits to 
“enormous” sexual problems with her 
husband, who caught herpes from her. 

Stan, a married man in his 30s who 
chases women in Manhattan bars, has his 
own patented method of checking for 


herpes. When the chitchat has moved far | 


enough along that the woman is peering 
his way with bedroom eyes, he caresses 
her right hand, then presses his thumb 
sharply down on her wrist and barks: 
“You have herpes, don’t you?” “If her 
pulse jumps, she has it,” he says. “If she 
doesn't, she just laughs.” Sometimes. of 
course, a woman is offended by his per- 
sonalized lie-detector test. “I lose a few 
women that way,” he says with a shrug, 
“but at least I don’t have herpes.” 


ith visions of herpes sores 
clouding each new encounter, 
would-be lovers who used to 
gaze romantically into each 
other's eyes now look for the telltale blink 


or averted glance of the dissembling her- | 


petic. One male skeptic even called the 
best friend of a woman he wanted to sleep 
with and asked if his intended had the 
disease. In the new etiquette of the ail- 
ment, a direct question (“You don’t have 
herpes, do you?”) is regarded as tacky 
Standard openings have evolved. “You 
would tell me if you had anything I could 
catch, wouldn't you?” is admired for its 


implication of trust and its we’re-in-this- | 


together coziness. “Have you ever had a 
cold sore?” is a bit chatty and oblique but 
not confrontational. The most straight- 
forward query for a woman is simply “Do 
you mind wearing a condom?” 

“The problem should be demystified 
It’s just cold sores in the wrong place,” 
says Paul cheerfully, if not entirely accu- 
rately. He is a New York real estate agent 
who is divorced. “I picked it up in 1974,” 
he says, “on the only one-night stand in 
my life.” He bolsters his self-esteem by 
telling himself, “Basically there are a lot 
of people out there as miserable as me.” 
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Psychiatrist Herz in Washington, D.C. 


Dont expect to cry on a partner's shoulder. 





dabbles in herbal remedies and recently 
took out a personal ad in New York’s 
weekly Village Voice seeking a woman 
with herpes. Aside from the ad, he never 
tells women about his herpes. “I don’t 
want to doom myself to being rejected,” 
he says. “If I tell everyone about herpes, 
there will be a lot of no sales.” 

When or whether to tell a date that 
you have herpes is a thorny matter. The 
only agreement these days is that you 
don’t do the telling in bed. Says a Seat- 
tle secretary: “Never in the bedroom. 
You can’t make management decisions 
there.” Among sufferers, there is a feeling 
that women are more moral and honest 
than men about confessing to the disease. 
Says Fran Simon, a p.r. woman for a Phil- 
adelphia hospital: “I sure as hell wouldn't 
want il on my conscience, passing the dis- 
ease On to somebody.” But a quick admis- 
sion amounts to a warning bell that scares 
off potential mates. “It was a dilemma ev- 


Help workers conducting a “hot line” training session at the Philadelphia chapter 


He has occasional bouts of depression, A frantic search for a diagnosis or a kind of magical bargaining with the disease. 


ery time I met someone new.” says a Mi- 
ami architect. “I used to rehearse telling 
people before a mirror.” The architect is 
now happily married, though he has 
passed the disease on to his wife. A wom- 
an in Washington hid her herpes from 
her boyfriend for three years, and a New 
York man, possibly the world record 
holder, kept the news of his herpes sieges 
from his wife for ten years, mostly by in- 
spired excuses at bedtime. 

Psychotherapist Herships changed 
his mind about candor. He was involved 
with a woman while on vacation in Mon- 
treal. After he told her, “herpes became 
the focal point for our relationship. It 
made her anxious. It made me anxious. It 
diminished the experience.” His solution: 
if you are not having an attack of herpes 
at the time, then don’t tell, because the 
risk of transmission is low. 

Many herpes sufferers think that it is 
not necessary to tell early in a relation- 
ship, or on one-night stands. The idea is 
to tell only when the relationship reaches 
a stage in which intimate matters come 
up naturally. Even then one may face re- 
jection. A schoolteacher in Los Angeles 
developed herpes blisters on her genitals 
and legs a month before her scheduled 
wedding. Her fiancé, who had given her 
the disease, walked out. So did a later 
boyfriend. “Now I don’t tell anybody, and 
I won't unless I'm having a serious rela- 
tionship,” she says. “What am I supposed 
to do, say ‘How do you do, my name’s 
Ilene, I have herpes’?” Surprisingly. 
many doctors counsel silence on the first 
encounter, mostly because their patients’ 
psyches are shaky. “Due to the rejection 
some of my patients were getting,” says 
New York Gynecologist Michael Trup- 
pin, “I finally began advising them not to 
tell initially. If they tell at first, the other 
person disappears.” Says another doctor: 
“Every time you kiss someone good night, 
do you tell them you sometimes get cold 
sores On your mouth?” 

One herpes patient who believes in 
frankness is Paul Morris, 33, a fan-belt 
salesman in Houston. He caught herpes 
in 1976. Dr. A, a general practitioner, 
said it was syphilis or gonorrhea. Dr. B, a 
dermatologist, thought it was an un- 
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known skin ailment, and Dr. C, a special- 
ist in infectious diseases, could not identi- 
fy it but was positive it was not herpes. 
Only Dr. D, an old friend, had the wit to 
take a culture that showed the problem 
was herpes. When Morris informed the 
woman who gave it to him, she 
brushed it off with “No big deal.” 
Morris felt betrayed, but so vulner- 
able that he stayed with the wom- 
an, although his infection rendered 
him sexually inactive during all but 
three weeks of the next twelve 
months. When he met his wife-to- 
be, he immediately told her of his 
herpes, and after some soul searching she 
decided that his honesty was more impor- 
tant than the disease. She and their baby 
daughter are free of herpes. 

Frequently, herpes seems to strike 
nice, healthy, educated, clean-cut Cauca- 
sians of the middle and upper classes. In- 
deed, one survey says that 95% of suffer- 
ers are white. Skeptics point out that 
blacks and the poor, who are not part of 

| the self-help culture, are unlikely to turn 
up in herpes surveys, and may have more 
crushing problems to cope with than ve- 
nereal disease anyway. “Blacks get it, 
they just aren't obsessed with it,” says 
Tom W. Moore, who works at a Missis- 
sippi VD clinic. Some researchers suggest 
that middle-class hygienic habits cause 
vulnerability: children who are kept 
| squeaky clean do not get as many cold 
sores as poor youngsters and thus are gen- 
erally missing antibodies that protect 
them against herpes. A study from Paris 
backs up the theory. It shows that only 
30% of high-income French men and 
women have immunity to genital sores by 
age 20, but in lower-income brackets al- 
most all children develop the antibodies 
by age 5 

One national group that tries to en- 
courage constructive talk about herpes is 
the Herpes Resource Center in Palo Alto, 
Calif., an organization with 30,000 mem- 
bers in 45 chapters known as Help 
groups. The chapters function as a large 
group-therapy session, letting newcomers 
talk out their problems and assuring her- 
pes sufferers that they are not alone. 

The Herpes Resource Center tries to 
foster the notion of living normally. It is a 
difficult task because everything about her- 
pes is conducive to irrational 
fears. No form of protection 
| is absolute, and there is no 
sure way to know who has 
the disease, even after a close 
inspection. Says Dr. Philip 
Lake of Georgetown Uni- 
versity: “As many as one out 
of six of the general popula- 
tion may from time to time 
be asymptomatic shedders 
of the herpes virus.” 

Doctors have little ad- 
vice about how to avoid 
herpes. Though nothing is 
foolproof, it is best for the 
man to use a condom. A 
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spermicide may also be helpful. In addi- 
tion, sex partners should be known well 
enough to be trusted, and it should be 
borne in mind that oral sex is a contribut- 
ing factor. VD Specialist Dr. Felman rec- 
ommends getting a good look at the pro- 
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spective sex partner with all the lights on. 
Says he: “If there are any sores or dis- 
charge, it’s time to put your clothes back 
on and find another partner.”’ That kind 
of clinical inspection leaves little room for 
mystery and candlelight 

Two U.C.L.A. researchers have report- 
ed that herpes viruses can live on towels 
for up to 72 hr. and on toilet seats for 
at least four. In one test, a seat used by a 
woman with thigh lesions showed live her- 
pes viruses 90 min. later. But most doctors 
down-play the U.C.L.A. study. Dr. Harold 
Kessler of Rush Presbyteri- 
an-St. Luke’s, in Chicago, 
says herpetics should use 
their own towels, though the 
chances of passing on the in- 
fection via a towel are only 
about 1%. The virus dies so 
fast on a toilet seat, he says, 
that the risk of infection 
from that source is very 
slight indeed. 

The elusive nature of 
information about herpes 
causes much of the frustration among its 
sufferers. One major perplexity is why 
herpes recurs, sometimes after lying dor- 
mant for months or even years. “This 
thing seems to have a mind of its own,” 
says Debera Edwards of Washington, 
D.C., who works in a law office. She con- 
tracted herpes in 1978 and complains 
about its vexing propensity for popping up 
at inopportune moments: “It knows ex- 
actly when you're going away, or when 
you're really looking forward to some- 
thing.” Says Dr. David Baker, a New 
York obstetrician: “Stress can reactivate 
the illness. It may just feed upon itself and 
create a vicious cycle.” 

For now, those who 
have herpes can do little but 
try to control the negative 
emotions and stress that of- 
ten trigger attacks. Many 
herpes patients use yoga, 
Transcendental Medita- 
tion, biofeedback, hypnosis, 
talk therapy or simply “im- 
aging,” an attempt to con- 
jure up happy images and 
serene thoughts. One Bos- 
ton woman reports success 
by envisioning a golden 
globe sending off rays that 
heal herpes. Another wom- 
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an says that smiling constantly when she 
felt a cold sore coming on kept the blisters 
from appearing. Says Dr. Hamilton: “The 
placebo effect is so strong that 60% of pa- 
tients treated with any technique are going 
to get better.” 

This balming of the sore by the 
psyche may be the best palliative 
Once anger and aggression are 
dealt with, says Therapist Riccio, a 
herpes sufferer can develop the 
kind of psychological calm that 
makes recurrences milder and rar- 
er. Most manage that within six 
months, according to Fordham 
Professor Oscar Gillespie, a co-founder of 
the New York Help chapter. “Given the 
appropriate information,” Gillespie says, 
“90% of herpes sufferers will adjust after 
the initial crisis.” 

For Fran Simon the clouds parted the 
day that her therapist asked whether her- 
pes was one of the crucial facts about her 
life. “I realized then that it wasn’t. It 
wasn't one of the ten most important 
things about me.” One Atlanta man came 
out of his depression when the out- 
breaks began to ease. “I looked at it this 
way: 95% of the time I 
didn’t have herpes. I worked 
itoutand came toterms with 
it.” For others, progress 
depends on a change of atti- 
tude, from victim to manag- 
er. Says Marilyn Anderson 
of Cleveland Heights: “I 
have this problem, yes, but 
I feel I have it under con- 
trol and I can handle it 
mainly by taking care of 
my body and my mind. Peo- 





ple who have herpes _ shouldn't 
downgrade themselves. You have to be 
positive.” 


That is a useful reminder: herpes is 
only as devastating as a patient allows it 
to be. It is not life-threatening. After | 
the first bout, pain is usually less 
severe. The virus can be subdued without 
drugs, by applying the oldest of American 
remedies—positive thinking. Indeed, her- 
pes is so dependent on mood and emotion 
that once a sufferer regains self-confi- 
dence, many outbreaks can be tamed and 
managed. “I see an enormous number of 
people who really do cope,” says Seattle's 
Dr. Lawrence Corey. “They have to live 
with having the disease, but it doesn’t 
consume them.” 

For now, herpes cannot be defeated, 
only cozened into an uneasy, lifelong 
truce. It is a melancholy fact that it has 
rekindled old fears. But perhaps not so 
unhappily, it may be a prime mover in 
helping to bring to a close an era of 
mindless promiscuity. The monogamous 
now have one more reason to remain so. 
For all the distress it has brought, the 
troublesome little bug may inadvertently 
be ushering in a period in which sex is 
linked more firmly to commitment and 
trust. — By John Leo. Reported by Maureen 
Dowd/New York with other bureaus 
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Insurance companies aren't exactly 
famous for being generous or speedy. 

So it’s remarkable that when Aitna 
customers are polled about their medical 
claims, for example, 90% consistently tell 
us their settlements have been both 
prompt and fair. 

Behind our rave reviews? Everything 
from the biggest computerized claims 
processing network — over 150,000 health 
care payments alone every day — to 
on-the-spot auto claims settlement. 

Call your nearest A:tna agent in the 
Yellow Pages. And join owners 
of wrecked cars, charred homes, and 
broken arms everywhere who say, 
‘A2tna, I’m glad I met ya!” 
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The Etna Casualty and Surety Company; 
#€1na Life Insurance Company, 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, CT 06156 
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By any measure, herpes is 
an extraordinary bug. “It is 
the ultimate parasite,” de- 
4 clares University of Michi- 
gan Microbiologist Charles 
Shipman. Says Washing- 
ton, D.C., Urologist Peter 
Gross: “If you were doing a science-fiction 
movie, you couldn't invent something bet- 
ter than herpes.” What makes it unique is 
that unlike influenza and other viruses, it 
survives in the human body 
long after an attack has subsid- 
ed. Once herpes has found its 
way into your system, says Dr. 
Harold Kessler, a Chicago spe- 
cialist in infectious disease, “it’s 
your virus for life.” 

This perplexing persis- 
tence is characteristic of all 
five members of the human 
herpes family. After herpes 
simplex 1 and 2, the best 
known is the varicella-zoster 
virus, the cause of chicken pox, 
the nation’s third most com- 
mon ailment. Three-quarters 
of the U.S. population gets 
chicken pox by age 15. Most 
are never bothered by the virus 

| again, though it will linger in 
their nervous systems for the 
| rest of their lives. Some will not 
be so lucky. They will be vic- 
tims of shingles, a painful, blis- 
tering rash that is triggered in 
adults when, for reasons un- 
known, the varicella-zoster vi- 
rus reawakens. 
Cytomegalovirus (CMV), 
another type of herpes, infects 
up to 80% of the US. popula- 
tion, and nearly 100% of male 
homosexuals. Though not usu- 
ally a problem for adults, CMV 
can be deadly to cancer pa- 
tients and others whose im- 
mune systems have been suppressed by 
drugs. It also causes a wide range of birth 
defects and is the most common cause of 
infectious retardation in infants. Epstein- 
Barr virus is the herpes associated with 
mononucleosis. More tragically, it is be- 
lieved to contribute to Burkitt’s lympho- 
ma, a cancer that mainly strikes Africans. 
Herpes simplex is almost always 
transmitted by intimate contact between 
infected and noninfected skin surfaces. 
This does not necessarily mean sex. 
Notes Kessler: “If a mother has a cold 
sore, she shouldn’t be kissing her children 
or anyone else.” Once inside, herpes re- 
produces by taking over the protein- 
producing apparatus of the host cell. 










Gross calls it “a biological coup d état.” 

Once the attack has been brought un- 
der control by the immunological system, 
the virus retreats. In oral herpes, which is 


| generally caused by herpes simplex Type 


1, it travels through nerve fibers into the 
trigeminal ganglia, a group of nerve cells 
located near the brain. In genital herpes, 
usually caused by Type 2, the virus with- 
draws to the sacral ganglia, nerve cell 





clusters near the spinal cord. Lodged in 
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| the nerve cells, the herpes simplex virus is 
beyond the reach of the body’s immune 
system and enters a latent stage. This 
stage may last forever, or it may be bro- 
ken when the virus reawakens and rein- 
fects the original site. Such recurrences 
may take place as often as twice a month 
or as rarely as once a decade. 

On rare occasions, herpes in the tri- 
geminal ganglia will journey to the brain, 
where it causes a generally fatal form of 
encephalitis. Or, in about 500,000 cases a 
year (including recurrences), it may fol- 
low the trigeminal nerve to the eye, pro- 
voking an infection that can seriously 
damage vision if left untreated. Similarly, 
Type 2 located in the sacral ganglia will 
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Battling an Elusive Invader 


The herpes virus perplexes researchers and defies a cure 


sometimes travel to the spinal cord, pro- 





ducing a mild form of meningitis. 
Genital herpes has also been associat- 


ed with cancer of the cervix, though the | 


evidence is inconclusive. Obscuring the is- 
sue is cervical cancer’s linkage with such 
other factors as an early loss of virginity 
and a high number of sexual partners. Re- 


| cently, researchers have found pieces of 


viral DNA in cervical tumor cells. Says 
Microbiologist Fred Rapp of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Hershey Medical Center, 
“This suggests that the link is 
more than just statistical.” 
How the latent virus awak- 
ens from its slumber remains 
the central enigma of herpes. 
Dr. Abner Notkins and others 
of the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) believe that a 
chemical change may cause 
nerve cells where the virus 
lurks to become “permissive” 
to viral replication and hence 
to an attack. Whatever the in- 
ternal mechanism, recurrences 
can be triggered by sunlight, 
sex, menstruation and stress. 


nancy, strict medical precau- 
tions are necessary. Herpes is 
lethal to up to 60% of infected 
newborns. For surviving ba- 
bies, there is a 50% risk of 
blindness or brain damage. Be- 
cause neonatal herpes is gener- 
ally acquired during passage 
through an infected birth ca- 
nal, a caesarean is necessary if 
the mother has an active infec- 
tion. Los Angeles Obstetrician 
Lynn Yonekura, a specialist in 
high-risk births, recommends 
biweekly tests for the presence 
of the virus during the final tri- 
mester of pregnancy. If the 





When genital herpes re- | 
curs in the final weeks of preg- | 





tests are all negative, Yonekura believes | 


that a vaginal delivery is safe. 

The only proven treatment for genital 
herpes and the only one approved by the 
FDA is acyclovir, a creamy salve marketed 
by Burroughs Wellcome Co. under the 
trade name Zovirax. Acyclovir, which re- 
tails for about $20 a tube, works by inter- 
fering with viral replication. Applied dur- 
ing the initial episode of herpes, acyclovir 
will alleviate symptoms and speed up heal- 
ing. Unfortunately, it is less effective in 


| treating subsequent episodes and will not 


reduce the frequency of outbreaks. How- 
ever, according to Virologist Lawrence 
Corey of the University of Washington, 





early tests ofan oral acyclovir “suggest itis | 
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quite a bit more effective” than the cream. 
An intravenous form appears to be the 
best solution for acute cases of herpes. 

At the University of Michigan, Dr. 
Charles Shipman is studying a group of 
compounds imposingly called acetylpyri- 
dine thiosemicarbazones, which, he says, 
“have a potency hundreds of times greater 
than that of drugs currently used.” The 
drugs, which Shipman hopes to bring to 
market by 1987, do not prevent recur- 
rences, but, he says, “they stop the lesions 
in their tracks.” 

A similar claim is made on behalf of 
ribavirin, a drug already marketed in 30 
foreign countries by Viratek, a small 


blocking protein synthesis in affected 
cells. Another drug sold abroad but not in 
the U.S. is Newport Pharmaceuticals’ iso- 
prinosine. According to Newport Presi- 
dent Alvin Glasky, the drug “speeds up 
the body’s natural curing process” by 
boosting the immune system. But so far, 
experts at NIH reject it as being of no 
proven benefit. Last week scientists at the 
University of Texas Health Science Cen- 
ter at San Antonio announced that a new 
experimental drug for herpes, BIOLF-62, 
looked promising and might be tested 
later this year on humans. 

A different sort of treatment is being 
tried by Los Angeles Gynecologist Robert 
Scott. He has used a carbon dioxide laser 
to vaporize herpes lesions in 100 patients 
and reports a 70% success rate in prevent- 


ing or delaying recurrences. 
i herpes would be an agent that acti- 
vated the immune system before an 
attack. Once the virus has tunneled into 
the ganglia, it may be too late for a cure. 
“You would need a pretty remarkable 
drug to attack the virus genes without 
damaging the host cells,” explains Not- 
kins. Bernard Roizman at the University 
of Chicago is one of many researchers en- 
gaged in the international search for a 
herpes vaccine. The main challenge, he 
| explains, is to create a substance that 





he most effective weapon against 


West Coast firm. Ribavirin is said to in- | 
terfere with the virus’ reproduction by | 


poses none of the dangers of the virus it- 
self. “It can’t cause cancer, for instance,” 
he says, “and it shouldn’t get into the 
brain.” A team at the University of Bir- 


vaccine in 60 people who ran a high risk 
of contracting the disease (spouses of her- 
pes victims). It was reportedly 100% ef- 
fective for two years in preventing herpes. 

“There is a Nobel Prize for the person 
who figures out how the viruses select their 
prey,” says Lmmunologist Paul Wiesner at 
the Centers for Disease Control, and “a 
second prize for the person who can figure 
| Out the latency of the virus: Just how does it 
select that perfect hiding place where it 








mingham in England has already tested a | 








Acyclovir Expert Lawrence Corey and Vaccine investigater Bernard Roizman explore two paths of herpes research, treatment and prevention 





Potential Nobel Prizes or those who can figure out how the virus selects its prey, then finds that perfect hiding place. 


| can stay for years without being destroyed 
by the immunological system?” Atlanta 
Virologist Andre Nahmias, one of the two 
scientists who discovered Type 2 in the 
late 1960s, predicts that it will be another 
seven to ten years before researchers find a 
way to prevent recurrent infections. In the 
meantime the search is bringing about a 
medical revolution on the order of the 
breakthroughs in antibiotics in the 1940s. 
“Herpes is causing a boom in virology,” 
says Corey. Ironically, victims of many 
kinds of infectious disease may ulti- 
mately benefit. —8y Claudia Wallis. Reported 
by Christopher Redman/Washington and Dick 
Thompson/San Francisco 
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Snake Venom and Earwax 


Ss" there is no cure, frustrated herpes sufferers will try almost any potion or 
palliative. Some herpetics regularly consume buttermilk, vitamins, herbs or 








lysine, an amino acid that is said to help retard viral growth. Some avoid eating 
chocolate, nuts and other foods containing arginine, another amino acid that 
some specialists think encourages viruses. Other patients apply seaweed, ear- 
wax, snake venom, peanut butter, watermelon, ether, baking soda, bleach, yogurt 
compresses, carburetor fluid or Instant Ocean, an aquarium product that they 
lace into their bath water. None of these home remedies is a cure, but sufferers 
keep experimenting. Says Dr. John Grossman of Washington, D.C.: “Everything 
from the full moon to poultices has met with failure. If enough people have the 
problem, ultimately someone will relate it to whether it rained last week.” 

HUGH PATRICK BROWN 
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‘Moonlight in the Bathroom 


| Design 


However modest in scale, Richard Neutra’s houses soared 


hen Architect Richard Neutra was 

designing a house for Alan and Ja- 
net Glenn in Stamford, Conn., he took 
them out late one evening to the site. 
“And this is where your bathroom will 
be,” he said. “When the moon is out, it 
will shine through the skylight, so you 
won't have to switch on the light and dis- 
turb each other.” 

Neutra, the Vienna-born American 
architect who died twelve years ago at the 
age of 78, insisted on involving his clients 
in planning their houses. He would ask 
husband and wife to give him separate 
lists of their special wishes and problems 

“It’s the architect's job to Keep the di- 
vorce rate down,” he would say. Neutra 
did not always succeed at that. But as 
shown in a stunning exhibition that 
opened last week at New York City’s 
Museum of Modern Art, “The Architec- 
ture of Richard Neutra: From Interna- 
tional Style to California Modern,” he did 
| succeed in creating designs that combine 
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delightful livability with uncompromising 


| modernity. Neutra, in fact, was one of the 


foremost leaders of the 20th century ar- 
chitectural revolution 
The model, drawings and photo- 


| graphs at MOMA of Neutra’s famous Lov- 
| ell House, built between 1927 and 1929 in 
| the arid Hollywood Hills of Los Angeles, 


still quicken the viewer’s heartbeat. There 
had been nothing like it before, nor was 
there to be anything like it during that de- 
cade, not even in avant-garde Europe, 
where Mies van der Rohe’s pristinely 
trend-setting steel-and-glass Tugendhat 
House in Brno, Czechoslovakia, was com- 
pleted a year later 

Owner Philip Lovell was a health col- 
umnist, an exponent of water cures, open- 
air sleeping and vegetarianism. Neutra, 
more enthusiastically than scientifically, 
designed for him what he called a Health 
House. It consists of a steel frame, some- 
what like a huge bird cage, daringly jut- 
ting out of a steep slope. Without sacrific- 


Kaufmann House, Palm Springs (1946): A reinterpretation of classical Japanese architecture that deliberately contrasts with nature 
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ing its airy appearance, the frame is 
enclosed in a dynamic pattern formed by 
window bands, metal panels sprayed with 
a coating of stucco and cantilevered bal- 
conies. The entrance to the house is at 
the top of the hill on the level of the 
living rooms and sleeping porches, which 
soar out over the valley. From there the 
house sort of tumbles past the library, 
guest rooms and such, down to the swim- 
ming pool. With its openness, silver-gray 
metal trim, geometric furniture and auto- 
mobile headlights used as wall lights, the 
house was a triumph of new design and 
engineering 

The Lovell House was the authorita- 
tive overture, as it were, to a dramatic se- 
ries of residences. All exploited the theme 
of light-filled space and pleasing simplic- 
ity with, as Neutra put it, “soul-refresh- 
ing” variations. His style and convictions 
were strong enough to adapt themselves 
to the residents, the climates and particu- 
larly the landscapes of his projects. The 
Nesbitt House in Los Angeles (1942), for 
instance, has a decidedly rustic ambience 
The vigorous textures of rough brick and 
redwood board and batten predominate 
| The hard, angular lines of the Kaufmann 











House in Palm Springs (1946) deliberate- 
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Design | 


ly contrast with nature. The spindly steel 
columns, fragile-looking window walls 
and beams that poke freely into the air 
are a reinterpretation of classic Japanese 
architecture 


he MOMA exhibition, the first archi- 

tecture show in the museum’s new 
west wing, conveys Neutra’s human ap- 
peal as well as his architectural brilliance. 
Created by Arthur Drexler, MOMA’s di- 
rector of the department of architecture 
and design, with Historian Thomas | 
Hines, the exhibit is engagingly mounted 
in a Neutra-esque sequence of spaces, 
which vary in size to suit the displays and 
in the hues of their gray walls to suit their 
mood 

Neutra’s intellectual origins were the 
| same as those of his more famous fellow 
| revolutionaries, Walter Gropius, Mies 


and Le Corbusier. As a student in Vienna, [ 


he deplored the degeneracy of dwelling in 
an ornamented past and longed for the 
exaltation of a pure and machine-made 
future. His hero was Adolf Loos, the ar- 
chitect who declared ornament a crime 
But, like the other modern pioneers, Neu- 
tra was most deeply impressed by the ear- 
ly work of Frank Lloyd Wright, which 
was published in Europe in 1910. 

When Neutra first met Wright in 
1924, shortly after Neutra had come to 
the U.S. to work, “it was just like sudden- 
ly seeing the unicorn or some other fairy- 
tale figure one has been searching for be- 
hind the rainbow,”” as Neutra recalled 
| later. The unicorn offered Neutra a job at 
his Taliesin, Wis., workstead. The associ- 
ation did much to shape Neutra’s style, 
although, as Drexler says in the exhibi- 
tion catalogue, Neutra was both praised 
and blamed for cleaning up Wright's 
complications. While Mies and the others 
translated Wrightian picturesque into the 
language of abstract painting, Neutra ad- 
vanced along the simple lines of Japanese 
architecture, which Wright 
also admired 

Neutra’s importance to 
the modern movement may 
not yet be fully recognized 
For one thing, he was never 
one of the boys. He emigrat- 
ed more than a decade ahead 
of such refugees from Nazism 
as Gropius and Mies. He set- 
tled in California, which is a | 
long way from Yale, Har- 
vard, New York City and Chicago, where 
architectural history, if not always made, 
is almost always written. Perhaps to com- 
pensate, Neutra strove so stridently for 
more than his share of recognition that ir- 
ritated critics may have given him less | 
than he deserved 

The MOMA exhibition should turn a 
fresh light on Neutra’s achievements. It 
may even do more: in the current identity 
crisis of our art and architecture, Neutra’s 
buildings prove that the point, in the end, 
is not modern or postmodern. It is good 





Neutra 
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Partly sunny or partly cloudy? Fort Worth meteorologist asks AFOS for the answer 





Computers 


The Forecast Is for Accuracy 


National Weather Service adds more science to an old art 


ou don’t need a computer to tell 

which way the wind blows, but your 
local weather forecaster does. Twice a day 
a National Weather Service computer in 
Suitland, Md., provides meteorologists all 
over the country with the basic material 
for their predictions: temperature read- 
ings, weather maps, storm warnings. 
Though weathermen remain the objects 
of joking more than of genuflection, com- 
puters have steadily increased the accura- 
cy of their forecasts by about half a per- 
cent a year over the past 15 years. Now, 
thanks to some new machinery being in- 
stalled at NWS headquarters and its 280 
local offices, that modest rate of improve- 
ment could jump like the mercury on a 
hot summer morning. Some examples: 
> A supercomputer for the Suitland 
weather center, due to come on line next 
summer, is expected to double the accura- 
cy of the weather service's daily forecasts 
The $16 million Control Data machine, 
one of the world’s most powerful, will 
take over much of the service’s main data- 
processing task: combining more than 
100,000 local weather readings from sat- 
ellites, airplanes, balloons, ships and 
10,000 surface stations into a single, enor- 
mously detailed numerical model of the 
earth’s weather. Crunching through this 
mass of data at more than ten times the 
speed of the IBM computer now in use, 
the new machine should by decade’s end 
make eight-day forecasts as accurate as 
four-day forecasts are today. 
> A computer program developed at 
the University of Wisconsin may take 





Data Access System), the program uses 


| some fancy extrapolation techniques to 


help local storm watchers locate pockets 
of impending bad weather that are too 
small to be picked up by the national 
weather-monitoring systems. On a cloud- 
less morning in Wisconsin recently it cor- 
rectly predicted, six hours in advance, se- 
vere thunderstorms in the northern part 
of the state 

> A modernization program scheduled to 
be completed in September is already 
changing life for local forecasters, wheth- 
er they are blow-dried TV personalities or 
the salty voices on marine weather radio 
By installing minicomputers and video 
screens at its regional offices and connect- 
ing them to its nationwide computer net- 
work, the NWS’s new Automation of Field 
Operations and Services (AFOS) is elimi- 
nating the need for the paper weather 
maps and long rolls of teletype that once 
decorated the walls of every weather of- 
fice. Using AFOS, a meteorologist sum- 
mons up on a video screen the weather 
service’s national data, presses a button 
that superimposes more detailed readings 
from nearby observation posts and press- 
es another key that zooms in on his state 
or county for an up-to-date rundown of 
the local weather. Some weathermen re- 


| main skeptical, as one Midwestern fore- 


caster puts it, as to “whether AFOS com- 
puters will actually improve forecasts or 
give bad forecasts more frequently.” But 
NwsS Director Richard Hallgren has no 
such doubts. “The larger the computer, 
the better the forecast,” he says. “As the 





some of the surprise out of sudden | computer gets bigger, we can get more of 
summer squalls and tornadoes. Called | the mathematics and physics of the atmo- 
MCIDAS (for Man-Computer Interactive | sphere into our models.” a 
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Terrorists stole 
Paulina’s smile. 


Paulina’s memory is haunted by 
having watched terrorists kill her par- 
ents. You can help erase that memory. 

Your love can Flp restore her con- 
fidence. Your concern could ease her 
sadness. And your support through 
our sponsorship program could help 
insure a healthful diet, clothing, an 
education. And the return of hope. 
All for only $18 a month. 

Please. Won't you sponsor, right 
away, one of the many needy chil- 
dren like Paulina? 


ee ee ee 

Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood § 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381, § 
Dept. T7P2, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA § 


| wish to sponsor a boy 0, girl 0, in 
DAsia,O Ti atin Am verica, C) Middle East 
DO Africa, O USA, O Greatest Need 





$18 a 


Enclosed ts mv 





I will give 216 a year) 






‘or a full year 2), the 
first monthD. Please send me the child's 


name, story, address and picture 
will help $ 
me furthe 


oup, please specify 


I can't sponsor, but 
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THE MOUNTAIN MAN HAS BEEN SELECTED 
AS THE OFFICIAL COMMEMORATIVE 
BRONZE FOR THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
40TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
RONALD REAGAN. 


The original American “rugged individu- 
alist,” the mountain man was immortal- 
ized by Frederic Remington in this strik- 
ing bronze, completed in 1903. 
A SOLITARY FIGURE IN AN UNCHARTED 
WILDERNESS 

More than any Western character, the 
mountain man typified the courage and 
daring of the first Western explorers. The 
mountain men were the first to explore the 
vast expanse of the American West. 


REMINGTON'S REALISM AT ITS BEST 
The Mountain Man is one of Remington's 
most detailed bronzes. Every item of his 
equipment is accurately depicted — his 
rifle, his traps, his blanket roll, powder 
horn, knife, fur hat and buckskins. 


UNSURPASSED QUALITY IS GUARANTEED 


The Mountain Man, in a strictly limited 
edition of 1,000, is cast by the lost wax 
process. 


An Outstanding Opportunity For 
Collectors of Western Art 


THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF LIMITED EDITION BRONZE REPLICAS 






The model for the edition has been 
approved by the Director of The Buffalo 
Bill Historical Center, where the original is 
on display. 

A REMARKABLE VALUE IN TODAY'S 
INFLATED ART MARKET 

At a time when bronzes of lesser quality 
are priced from $3,000 up, this edition is 
offered to collectors at $1,875. Each 
bronze is accompanied by a Certificate of 
Ownership signed by the Director of The 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center. 


GUARANTEED REPURCHASE AGREEMENT 
Museum Collections unconditionally 
guarantees to repurchase your bronze at 
the issue price of $1,875 any time within 
one year of your purchase. 

TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE... 
800-243-4492, or write: Elizabeth 
Krieger, Director, Museum Collections, 
Dept. R55 , 140 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich, Ct. 06830 for brochure. You 
may pay by check, money or- 
der or major credit card. Op- 
tional five month payment 
plan available. 


























































Frederic 
Remington's 

“ur S 
The Mountain 

” 
Man 

Issued in cooperation with The 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center, 
Cody, Wyoming, in an edition of 
1000, the replica is hand finished 


foundry marked, numbered and 


ed. It is approximately 22 






inches high with American Walnut 
base, three-fourths the size of 


the Remington original 
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All the Way from Rugsto Riches | 


’ n the small, squalid mind of Stavros To- 
pouzoglou there seems not a scintilla of 
that diamantine nobility ascribed to the 
Grecian soul. As his employer, an Arme- 
nian, says. “A fellow like you, here, has to 
be an anarchist, a boxer or a gangster.” In 
fact, all Stavros ever wants to be is rich. 
Much has happened to him since he land- 
ed in New York in America America, pub- 
lished in 1962. The immigrant is now 32, 
the year is 1909, and Anatolian-born 
Stavros, or Joe Arness, as his American 
friends call him, has finally saved up 
enough money to bring his whole family: 
“Mommah,” four brothers and three sis- 
ters to the U.S. He has laid a veneer of 
American-style street smarts on the skills 
of the Aamal, or dock walloper, who 
learned survival on the wharves of Turk- 
ish Constantinople. Even more impor- 
tant, in the two decades since Stavros’ first 
arrival on the bestseller lists, Kazan, the 
Stage and screen director, has learned to 
write a novel. Under the surface of his ad- 
renal prose style and a crowded, boiling 
plot, the author provides a cast of authen- 
tic substance and feeling. 

Stavros’ father Isaac, who was also to 
have made the trip to New York, died in 
Turkey as the clan was about to embark. 
This leaves the eldest son in the uneasy 
role of head of a reunited family that 
broods and sulks and squabbles even as it 
breathes the ennobling air of tenement 
America. His balky siblings gravely 
crimp this Broadway Joe’s ambitions, sex- 
ual, social and financial. Has he not 
promised his father to keep the family to- 
gether? Does he not search endlessly to 
find husbands for the dark-skinned sis- 
ters? Where, then, is his free time? How 
can his soul soar? Still, even with these 


Excerpt 


country dislikes and distrusts you.” 


Stavros used to resent it, but now a strange thing hap- 
. he felt that the man’s accusation was 99 


pened 
justified 
| 
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| 
Stavros felt they should not have exhibited the | 
body. Two hundred pounds had come down to one | 
hundred and forty. As Stavros walked up to the casket, he 
remembered how Morgan Perry used to speak to him: “You 
Greeks with olive oil in your veins instead of blood,’ he used 
| to say. ‘you come here to see what you can get out of us, you 
and those other Mediterranean niggers. You grab what you 
can, then go back with our money. Make it here. spend it 
there; take everything, give nothing. Tell me what you've 
given this country? I know what you've taken—I pay you 
every Saturday. It’s our generosity against your greed. Not | 
just you, it’s all the damned immigrants. But especially the | 
Greeks, you're the worst. No wonder everybody in this 


THE ANATOLIAN by Elia Kazan; Knopf: 436 pages; $15.95 


burdens, the $40-a-week rug salesman 
(with a shoeshine parlor on the side) man- 
ages to realize a few grandiose immigrant 
dreams. With his employer, the mysteri- 
ous, immensely rich Mr. Fernand Sarra- 
fian, senior partner of the Sarrafian 
Brothers carpet empire, Stavros investi- 
gates new worlds, from race tracks to 
brownstone bacchanals. 


n the way, he vengefully disrupts the 

lives of sundry upper-middle-class 
native-born Americans who have insulted 
him. Graduating from Saturday-night 
rental sex, he has a dizzy love affair with 
Althea Perry, a Vassar-educated poppet 
from Mount Ivy, N.J., whose allure is not 
at all dimmed by the fact that she is the 
daughter of Stavros’ immediate boss and 
chief tormentor at the store. During 
World War I, Stavros has magnificent vi- 
sions of a Greater Greece, when the wick- 
ed Turks will be laid low as the profits in 
rugs soar skyward. They almost come 
true. Meanwhile, the sisters grow older 
and unhappier. Of his favorite, Eleni, he 
remarks, “Her chest now was as flat as 
her back and the lines around her eyes 
had deepened ... He remembered the 
soft-skinned, soft-eyed girl who'd arrived 
in America ten years before. The prettiest 
of them all she'd been that day, her skin 
the most delicate olive, lightly brushed 
with rose; that day she'd been a beauty.” 
To keep the family busy. Stavros sets 
them up in their own rug business. But, in 
the great tradition of realized fantasies, it 
does not make them happy 

When his attention wavers from the 
buck, ape-neck Stavros is racked by cul- 
ture shock. Women provide most of the 
tremors. He half-believes with his sister 





| consideration of the nature of sexual rela- 


Fofo that “most American women were, 
or had recently been, prostitutes.” Almost 
in wonder at his own creation, Kazan 
watches his protagonist devote “hours toa 


tions in Western society,” then come “to 


| the conclusion he'd started with, that the 





Elia Kazan: a bruised sense of immigrant life 


only way to keep a woman in line was to 
do what the Anatolians do: run offa string 
of pregnancies, then dress the woman in 
black and beat her every time her eyes 
lifted from the ground.” 

He beats his grand amour Althea a 
few times; nonetheless, she keeps her eyes 
lifted in the same direction as Stavros: 
wealthward. In a hilarious set piece, she 
accepts the highest-bidding suitor and 
heads for the altar with Fernand’s son. 
But at the last moment, Althea refuses to 
sign a marriage contract that provides | 
$200,000 for her odious mother and noth- 
ing for herself. While her fiancé rushes off 
to get drunk, the bride-to-be makes love 
to Stavros in her wedding gown and pre- 
cipitates an unforgettable four-wall fray 
for all. Yet all's wealthy that ends 
wealthy. While his old flame marries on 
her own terms (he is not invited to the | 
wedding). Stavros, now 42, lands a 40% 
interest in Sarrafian. At war's end he sets 
off for Greece in all the rugs-to-riches 
splendor of the returning immigrant. 

Kazan, whose Greek immigrant fa- | 
ther was a rug importer, may have shared 
some of his character's social trepidations 
as a student at Williams and Yale. His 
college nickname was Gadge, short for | 
Gadget (“I was small, compact and ec- 
centric”), but there is nothing mechanical 
in his development of The Anatolian. 
With humor and affection, as well as a 
bruised sense of the dark side of immi- 
grant life, he has woven a saga as richly 
textured as a fine Kirman carpet. Or one 
of the great old Kazan films, for which 
The Anatolian would have made fine 
grist. —By Michael Demarest 
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Timothy Findley 


Atrocities 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 
by Timothy Findley 
Delacorte; 396 pages; $14.95 


he odor of death hangs heavy over 
Ezra Pound's garden in Rapallo, Ita- 
ly. during the fateful March of 1945, As he 
awails the advance of the U.S. Army and 
his arrest for making treasonous broad- 
casts, the mad poet bids a venomous fare- 
well to “poor old Hugh Selwyn Mauber- 
ley—arse-eyed traitor to the whole 
world!” Indeed. the fleeing Mauberley 
presents a threat to both Axis and Allies 
he has seen atrocities on both sides and he 
is ready to bear witness 
So begins Canadian Timothy Find- 
ley’s fourth and most peculiar novel. In 
Ragtime style, Famous Last Words as- 
sembles a vivid cast of historical person- 
ages, among them the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, Lana Turner, Ernest Hem- 
ingway and Charles Lindbergh. But here 
the famous names do not move to synco- 
pated jazz; instead the work resounds with 
tainted anthems 
The hero himself is a double fiction: 
Hugh Selwyn Mauberley was the most 
famous of Pound’s poetic creations, a 
British reactionary born in a savage half- 
century, “out of date with his time.” Find- 
ley’s Mauberley rushes to catch up with 
his century. Cowering in a crumbling Al- 
pine hotel that has seen grander times 
and better people, he writes a graffiti tes- 
tament in rooms once occupied by the 
likes of Isadora Duncan and Somerset 
Maugham. He has barely finished when 
someone stabs him. The body and the 
writing are found by American soldiers, 
liberators of the death camps. Captain 
Freyberg. a fanatical Nazi-hunter who 
ironically places the Dachau gate sign, 
ARBEIT MACHT FRE! (Work — shall 
set you free), over his desk, checks off 
Mauberley as one more fascist corpse 
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Books 


Lieut. Quinn is not so sure. He begins to 
examine the handwriting on the wall 
There Mauberley has detailed his 
strange relationship with Wallis Simpson, 
the American woman he loved “in the 
way dogs have of loving the feet at which 
they lie,” from their first meeting in the 
lobby of the Imperial Shanghai Hotel in 
1924. Both were infatuated with the same 
male. Their two-decade odyssey ends in 
the Bahamas, where the Duke of Windsor, 
glazed with alcohol, dressing a model of 
his mother each morning in fresh clothes, 
lives out the last degraded years of exile 
Findley’s reweaving of history is so 
canny that it is sometimes difficult to tell 
where the tear ends and the mend begins 
The duke, for instance, did visit Germany 
in 1937, where he took tea with Field 
Marshal Géring and was photographed 
with Hitler. And he did lounge in neutral 
Portugal, as if to wait out the hostilities, 
until Winston Churchill learned of a Nazi 
kidnap plot and ordered British troops to 
provide an escort to the Bahamas. But the 


| additional malice is pure Findley: British 


commandos raid the duke’s quarters, only 
to find the royal presence crashing 
through a mirror, trying to hide inside his 
own image 

The author also mixes the actual with 
the fantastic when he concocts a cabal 
called “Penelope.” Its conspirators are a 
Strange admixture of the notorious and 
celebrated, including Perfumer Francois 
Coty, Sir Alan Paisley, Field Marshal 
Von Ribbentrop, third in the Nazi hierar- 
chy, and Hugh Selwyn himself. Mauber- 
ley’s assignment: to persuade Wallis to 
prop up the Duke as a figurehead who 
will “rule” a United Europe controlled by 
fascists from England and Germany 
Ribbentrop dangles a glittering prize be- 
fore the duchess: “Your Royal Highness 
perhaps does not understand that there 
are crowns that have never yet been worn 
by anyone.” She replies without hesita- 
tion: “How long do you think we might 
have to wait?” 


I N a revisionist age, this sort of indict- 
ment can hardly be considered revela- 
tory. Almost four decades after the 
events, Il is no secret that during World 
War II neither side had an exclusive on 
betrayal and duplicity. But Findley's pur- 
pose is artistic as well as moral, and his 
characters talk and behave with appall- 
ing plausibility. As for Mauberley, the 
choice could not be more apposite. Ezra 
Pound's bloodless hero did not merely 
suffer from the disease of his age; he was 
the disease of his age, mute until it was 
too late, sensitive only for No. 1, fatally 
solipsistic to the end. As catastrophe 
beckons, the Duchess of Windsor is heard 
to complain: “We are led into the light 
and shown such marvels as one cannot 
tell and then they turn out all the 
lights and hit you with a baseball bat.” 
Findley does not relinquish the bat, but in 
this ambitious, disturbing book, the lights 
never go off for an instant 








Passages _ | 


THE WOODS 


| by David Plante 
| Atheneum; 123 pages; $8.95 


G rowing up is learning to hop from the 
self, the family and the world without 
getting wet feet. In David Plante’s two 
previous novels of the Francoeur family, | 
these slippery steppingstones have pro- 

truded from still, deep waters. The Fam- | 
ily, nominated for a National Book | 
Award in 1979, introduced the French- | 


| Canadian clan at home in Providence 


Papa was a machinist, and his wife, moth- 
er of seven sons, a closet hysteric. Son 
Daniel, then an adolescent, proved to be a 
precocious observer and subtle dramatist 
of domestic conflict. In The Country 
(1981), Daniel was, like Providence-born 
Plante, a writer living in London. In 159 
pages, that novel conveyed a surprising 
amount of what there is to know and feel 
about aging parents and _ brotherly 
attachments. 

The Woods backs up a few years 
Daniel finishes his freshman year at a 
Boston college, spends the summer at his 
family’s vacation house and returns to 
school. Few periods are as difficult to pin 
down as that brief limbo between the end 
of youth and the beginning of adulthood 
The mysteries of the physical and the 
spiritual, the image and the imagination 
are fresh and beckoning. 

There are the expected encounters: a 
woman who finds the youth’s awkward 
innocence sexually and emotionally at- 
tractive; the summer job that does not 
work out. For a few bewildering hours 
Daniel parades up and down a street 
dressed as a giant peanut. his view limited 
by a slit in an oversized bow tie. The pa- 
pier-maché prison foreshadows future 


confinements, but it is also a rude distor- 
tion of a young body striving to know it- 


| David Plante | 
— By J.D. Reed 


A few hours in a peanut suit | 
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self. At one point the young man stands 
naked before a mirror and attempts to 
sketch his reflection. But “he found it very 
difficult to draw himself without drawing 
in the paper and pencil too.” The result is 
a picture of his body drawing his body. 
Religion, which had a strong symbolic 
partin The Family, is now distant and de- 
pressing. Mr. and Mrs. Francoeur. devout 
Roman Catholics, are seen intermittently 
flitting through their woods like shades in 


| Dante's Purgatorio, while Daniel tussles 


with sexuality, unspecified rage and moral 
salvation. Should he refuse to register for 
the draft or sign up as a conscientious ob- 
jector? The question threatens to overbur- 
den a small, finely balanced novel of phys- 
ical awakening. But the risks pay off in an 
unexpected dimension. Daniel's brother 
Albert, a Marine Corps officer. offers ad- 
vice that goes beyond the usual gung-ho 
justifications. “Your private longing may 
be to live.” he writes, “but that counts for 
nothing. You cannot escape the world and 
its public longing ... You must bear the 
world. I do. I bear it less well in peace than 
in war, because I know that we destroy 
ourselves more in peace than in war, and 
in war you are allowed to hate.” 

This is something that the young 
must learn to accept or refute on their 
own. Other people's hatreds can be more 
stifling than a peanut suit. Readers of 
Plante’s other novels know that Daniel 
becomes an expatriate writer like the 
author. To the extent that this suggests 
autobiography, the image of Daniel draw- 
ing himself drawing himself is a special 
effect. a quiet counterpoint to popular 
entertainments like TRON in which 
characters noisily inhabit their elec- 
tronic fictions. 
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Computed by TIME trom more than 1.000 participating bookstores 


— By R.Z. Sheppard 


ildCare. 


“Of course, 60¢ a day won't go far 
toward any kind of regular child care here. 
But I’m a Christian Children’s Fund spon- 
sor, and through CCF, 60¢ a day provides 
an amazing amount of help for a poor 
child in a Third World country. 

“The children I sponsor in Uganda and 
Bolivia receive nourishing food, the 
chance to go to school, clothing and 
medical care. In many CCF programs, the 

‘ children’s parents can also take advantage 
a of nutrition, Rena: or vocational classes. 
All for just 60¢ a ay! 

“So much can be done for so little because Christian Children’s 
Fund is one of the oldest and most respected child care organiza- 
tions. Over the years, they've leamed how to make every dollar 
work as hard as humanly possible. In fact, today ais 
CCF gives aid to more than 250,000 children 
around the world. 

“Won't you join me and other concerned 
CCF sponsors? Providing this loving assistance, 
even in distant countries,costs only $18.a month. 

“So please mail in the coupon now. A poor 
child is waiting for the very special care that can 
mean a better life for years to come” 


Send Your Love Around The World. 
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j Dr James MacCracken 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
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Iuish tosponsoraboyO girlD either Cin 

C2 Bolivia C) India D Mexico C) Thailand 
0 Brazil 0 Indonesia C Niger CO) Uganda 
C) Guatemala 0 Kenya CO) Philippines 


(© Any child who needs my help. (If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the 

above countries, please specify the number in box {es} of your choice.) 

PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

DI want to leam more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor 
4 ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask 

someone else to help 


OI cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $ 


Name 
Address - — = j 


— —— State — j 


In the U.S.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 

In Canada: CCF, 2409 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 

Member of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request 


0 I prefer to send my first payment now; enclosed is my first monthly payment of $18 for each child ( 











NTIMS! 


i 
| Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. | 
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| A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
SEX COMEDY 
Directed and Written by Woody Allen 


nward and upward with the arts 
First he outsolemnized Ingmar Berg- 
man with /nteriors. Then, with Stardust 
Memories, he scored a modest 5 out of 
Fellini's 8/4. Now Woody Allen has trans- 
ported Shakespeare’s “wood near Ath- 
ens” to upstate New York at the turn of 
this century for A Midsummer Night's Sex 
Comedy. As might be expected, none of 
these homage-pastiches measures up to 
the original. But then, neither Bergman 
nor Fellini nor even Shakespeare ever 
tried writing a Woody Allen comedy 
Allen did try—eight times, from Play 
It Again Sam to Manhattan—to the kind 
of crescendoing acclaim that might sound 
monotonous to an ambitious artist. Like 
Chaplin after The Great Dictator, Allen 
may have felt he had outgrown both the 
comic character he created and inhabited 
and the kind of movie his audience ex- 
pected of him. And so Allen has pulled his 
persona out of shape, stretching the sad- 
clown face to accommodate loftier mus- 
ings. In reaction, moviegoers have pulled 
back: a Woody Allen movie is not the 
purring money machine it used to be 
There is enough of the old Woody Al- 
len in AMNSC to remind the still faithful 
of the old abundant pleasures. The inter- 
weaving themes are sex and love; the tone 
is summer-solstice warm; the six charac- 
ters dance an amorous roundelay whose 
Steps are guided by biology, sympathy and 
caprice. Woody is again the chronically 
lovable shlemiel, torn between his passion 
for the ethereal Ariel (Mia Farrow) and 








Puckish field trip: Tony Roberts, Jose Ferrer, Woody Allen, Mary Steenburgen 


his longing for the wife (Mary Steenbur- 
gen) he cannot satisfy sexually. When he 
tries and she finds his ardor disgusting, he 
retorts. “How can it be? I haven't taken 
my clothes off yet.’ Allen's directorial eye 
finds amusement in restraint, allowing 
characters to wander in and out of a static 
frame, playing droll tricks on his own au- 
tocratic camera. Gordon Willis has shot 
the pastoral exteriors in delicate earth 
tones. In one lovely shot, Steenburgen, a 
backwoods madonna, reclines in the high 
grass and gently places a large, soft hat 
over her face. Camera and subject have re- 
laxed into a moment of Manet beauty 
The undulations of plot—mistaken 
identities, furtive meetings in a forest 
haunted by impish spirits, a magic ride 
across the midsummer night sky, even an 
arrow that pierces the heart of one swain 
(Tony Roberts)—are meant to recall 
Shakespeare's Dream. Ingmar Bergman 
painted a lovely gloss on the subject in 
Smiles ofa Summer Night.Sowhy can't Al- 
len have more fun with it? No film labeled 
a sex comedy should offer the truism 
“Marriage is the death of hope” four times. 
to be written on the blackboard of the mov- 
iegoer’s mind. No Woody Allen comedy 
should mosey for arid stretches without a 
well-turned gag. And no director should 
insist that actresses like Farrow and Steen- 
burgen affect the wild ringlets and neurotic 
stammer of previous Allen girleens. 
Woody Allen has chosen to jettison 
those aspects of his comedy that made him 
a national endearment. while clinging to 
acting and directing mannerisms that even 
his audience may have outgrown. Has he 
lost the knack? Or just misplaced it? An 
answer should come soon enough. His next 
film—not a period piece. we are advised— 
surfaces at Christmas. Pray it’s not called 
Twelfth Night 
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By Richard Corliss | 





Watery Grave | 


THE WORLD ACCORDING TO GARP 
Directed by George Roy Hill 
Screenplay by Steve Tesich 


he world according to Novelist John 
Irving is a dangerous place, the indi- 
vidual’s position in it much more fragile 
than he imagines it to be. For the charac- 
ters in The World According to Garp, the 
problem is that ironies both bitter and bru- 
tal keep gusting up out of nowhere and 
knocking them down. Out of this basic and 
by no means original insight, Irving craft- 
ed a bestseller and something more. His 
hero, T.S. Garp, that wise and foolish, gen- 
tle and fierce writer-wrestler has become a 
sort of postmodernist Everyman, and his 
often deadly adventures on the bleak bat- 
tlefields of the contemporary war between 
the sexes have given the book an almost 
mythic coloration for many readers. 
Making a movie out of a novel in 
which there is a strong emotional stake is 
never easy, and, indeed, it requires almost 
reckless courage to undertake the task. 
Unfortunately for Director George Roy 
Hill and Writer Steve Tesich, their reck- 
lessness seems to have deserted them once 
the deals were made and they set to work. 
They have not tampered greatly with Ir- 
ving's plot or his people. What is missing 
from the movie is any attempt to discover a 
cinematic language that 
compares with the lan- 
guage of the novel. Where 
the book jumped. the mov- 
ie plods: where the novelist 
came upon his themes in 
the course of rich explora- 
tion, the movie marches 
up and confronts them 
with all the subtlety of 
a morning-talk-show host 
It is hard to recall any re- 
cent movie, of whatever 
literary lineage, that is as 
dully literal and unadven- Williams 
| turous as this one 
Robin Williams’ Garp is strictly from 
Ork: heappears to be visiting his role rather 
than inhabiting it. Even John Lithgow, 
who plays Roberta Muldoon. the transsex- 
ualized onetime tight end, fails to give his 
usual gifted portrayal ofan eccentric. Only 
Glenn Close, as Garp’s mother, a feminist 
heroine. escapes from the bland rhythmsof | 
the film tocuta few strongly individualized | 
capers of her own 
In the book, one of Garp’s sons mis- 
takes a warning about an undertow where 
he goes swimming and comes to believe 
| that a giant frog, an “undertoad.” men- 
aces him. It becomes a symbol for all the 
hidden dangers of modern life. The film 
never locates its undertoad and thus never 
confronts the true subject of the book 
| It is all just body surfing on a placid 
pond By Richard Schickel 
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Great vacation rates- 
no mileage charge. 
And nosuroprises. 


$99 $109 S129 


per week per week per week 
in Florida in California in other states 


National Car Rental’ 


Start your vacation right by saving money with National's 
low vacation rates. These low rates include unlimited 
free mileage and basic liability insurance. To get these 
great rates, rental must include two weekend days 
Rates apply to Chevy Chevette or similar-size car. 
Cars equipped with automatic transmission, air 
conditioning and radio. Similar low weekly 
rates on larger cars. You must return car 
to renting location 
You pay for gas. Specific 
Cars subject to avail- 
ability. These rates are 
non-discountable 
and available at par- 
ticipating locations 






















We feature GM 
cars like this 
Chevy Chevette. 


You deserve 
National attention: 
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The OPEC of the Midwest | 


A national water war looms over the Great Lakes 





hey were formed at least 7,000 

years ago when the retreating 
glaciers of the last ice age left be- 
hind great pockets of water. So 
pure and shimmering were they 
that early Jesuit explorers called 
them “seas of sweet water.” Dur- 
ing the War of 1812, they were the 
scene of a memorable battle in 
which the young American Navy 
administered a stinging defeat to 
the British. In the nearly two 
centuries since then, the Great 
Lakes have seen nothing more vi- 
olent than the nor’westers that oc- 
casionally blow down from Cana- 
da. Forming an extraordinarily 
peaceful boundary between eight 
American states and the Canadi- 
an province of Ontario, they are 
huge catch basins for industry, 
commerce ané¢ recreation. 

Now the waters may be roiled 
again. This time the battle involves not 
gunfire or frigates, but skillful political 
and legal maneuvering. The issue, dis- 
cussed at some length last week during 
the 21st Annual Meeting of the Midwest- 
ern Governors’ Conference in Des 
Moines, is control of the water. Contain- 
ing some 67 trillion gal. of fresh water, 
enough to cover all of the U.S. to a depth 
of 10 ft., the Great Lakes are a priceless 
asset to those who live and work along 
their shores. More than 24 million people 



























Measuring Lake Michigan's currents against Chicago's skyline 


| muskellunge and an aquatic playground 


for vacationers. Environmentalists used 
to fear that some of the lakes were dead 
or dying, but the era of mindless dumping 
has finally ended, and the water's purity 
seems to be improving from year to year. 
, Thus it is hardly surprising 
» that this liquid treasure is being 
= eyed covetously by those less rich- 
‘=ly endowed, who live in what 
¢ Michigan Governor William Mil- 
“liken scornfully dubs the “parch- 
= belt”: the water-poor states of the 
=West and the Sunbelt. Milliken 
and other Great Lakes Governors 
fear that as the need for water 
grows in these areas during the 
coming decade, there will develop 
a prodigious national thirst for 
Great Lakes water. Wisconsin 
Governor Lee Dreyfus goes so far 
as to predict that Great Lakes | 
States, along with Ontario, could 
become “the OPEC of water.” 
The bountiful, but not bot- 
tomless well soon may be tapped. 
Texans are talking of pumping 
water from the Mississippi River, 
which draws much of its volume 
out of the states in the Great 
Lakes watershed. Coal mining interests in 
Montana have approached Wisconsin for 
access to Lake Superior. They want to 
pipe water to the Montana coalfields, 
where it would be mixed with crushed 
coal to form a mudlike slurry that would 
in turn be fed to other parts of the country. 
Such schemes are not pipe dreams: South 
Dakota earlier this year agreed to sell 
50,000 acre-ft. of Missouri River water to 
a San Francisco-based consortium, Ener- 
gy Transport Systems Inc., which plans to 











in the U.S. and Canada depend on them 
for drinking water. Industries in both 
countries draw off 55 billion gal. a year. 
Forming a necklace across a quarter | 
of the North American continent, the 
lakes are an important artery for com- 
merce, allowing ships to ferry such prod- 
ucts of the American heartland as grain, 
steel and timber to countries around the 
world, They also are a major sport fishery 
for such species as lake trout, salmon and 
























Horsepower, International Style 


g hakespeare’s Richard III offered his kingdom for a horse, but nowadays he 
probably would have to up his bid. At the famed Keeneland Association 
yearling sales in Lexington, Ky., last week, British Betting Tycoon Robert 
Sangster, 46, who has parlayed a shrewd interest in horseflesh and an 
oddsmaker’s understanding of the business into a stable of 400 Thoroughbreds, 
paid $4.25 million for a 15-month-old colt. It was the highest price ever for a 
race horse at auction. Sangster outbid Sheik Mohammed bin Rashid el 
Maktoum, Dubai's Defense Minister and the heir apparent to the throne of the 








The last of a wild breed in The Bronx 















principality, who dropped out after offering $4 million. Sangster breezily an- 
nounced he would have gone higher to get the magnificent dark bay, a son of 
Nijinsky II, Europe's Horse of the Year in 1970. 

In Moscow, three horses with even longer pedigrees arrived from New York 
in a far different but no less intriguing deal that will bring three Soviet horses to 
the U.S. The object: to improve the breed on both sides of the Atlantic. The ani- 
mals, a stallion and a mare born in the Bronx Zoo and a mare from San Diego’s 
zoo, are rare Przewalski’s horses. Discovered in Mongolia a century ago by the 
Polish-born Russian army colonel for whom they are named, Equus przewalskii 
is the only truly wild, totally undomesticated horse still left on earth. The stocky 
beasts have big heads, thick, short manes, chocolate-brown legs and a fondness 
for friendly nipping, neighing and other forms of socializing. But unless there are 
more exchanges to prevent inbreeding, they won't have much company for such 
horseplay. Only 420 Przewalskis survive worldwide, all of them in captivity. 
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pump the water 260 miles to the coalfields 





of the Powder River Basin near Gillette, 
Wyo. Coal slurry would then be moved 
through conduits to power plants in the 
South. 

That deal has stirred up considerable 
controversy. South Dakota’s Sioux Indi- 
ans, citing old claims to the water, are 
contemplating a suit against the state to 
stop the sale. So are two downriver states, 
Missouri and Nebraska. Others may join 
in. At the Midwest Governors meeting, 
which unanimously passed a resolution 
calling on Congress to leave the region’s 
water riches under control of the states, 
Iowa Governor Robert Ray denounced 
South Dakota's action as a neighbor's 
breach of faith. Said he: “What bothers 
me most is not the amount [to be] divert- 
ed, which is comparatively small, but the 
precedent. Other concerned states should 
have a voice when water that would nor- 
mally flow to us is diverted for projects 
that do not benefit us and are located out- 
side our area.” 


outh Dakota Governor William 

Janklow dismissed such criticism as 
political posturing. Said he: “No more wa- 
ter will be sold than what Missouri proba- 
bly wastes each year through leaky pipes 
in Kansas City and St. Louis.” But other 
Midwest Governors, especially those of 
the Great Lakes states, remain uneasy. 
They fear increased pressure for their wa- 
ter, not only from other parts of the coun- 
try but perhaps from Washington, exer- 
cising its powers to regulate interstate 
commerce. At a parley on Mackinac Is- 
land, Mich., last month, representatives 
from the Great Lakes states and two Ca- 
nadian provinces (Ontario and Quebec) 
listened to some telling statistics from 
University of Michigan Civil Engineering 
Professor Jonathan Bulkeley. He pointed 
out that even a relatively small diversion 
from the Great Lakes, say 10,000 cu. ft. 
per sec.—about the volume of water 
sought by Montana from Lake Superior— 
would lower water levels enough through- 
out the interlocking system to cause the 
loss of $35 million in navigation revenue 
and $80 million in electrical generating 
ability. 

The Mackinac Island conferees 
agreed that rather than sell the water, a 
far better tactic would be to use it for their 
own industrial development, perhaps 
even to lure back some of the firms that 
have fled to dryer pastures. As Wiscon- 
sin’s Dreyfus said, “The only water that 
leaves the Great Lakes basin should be in 
cans, mixed with hops, barley and malt.” 
But while such a political position may 
play well in Milwaukee, it raises a far 
more serious question in what could be- 
come an increasingly shrill national de- 
bate: Should any single state, or group of 
states, be able to put a lock on what could 
be regarded as a national resource? The 
new water sheiks of the Midwest would 
probably answer with a resounding yes, 
but the rest of the country may take an- 
other view. —By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Des Moines 
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L ocated in the foothills of the San Ga- 
briel Mountains outside Los Angeles, 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (2,700 sci- 
entists and engineers) is famed through- 
out the world and perhaps beyond. Since 
the 1958 launch of Explorer I, the first 
US. satellite, it has sent some 40 space- 
craft soaring into the cosmos. The J.P.L.’s 
sophisticated machines, operating on 
complex instructions stored in silicon 
brains, have explored every member of 
the sun’s family of planets, from inner- 
most Mercury to the remote giant Saturn. 
Even now a J.P.L. robot is speeding to- 
ward Uranus, 1.7 billion miles away, for a 
1986 photographic reconnaissance. 

In spite of its leadership in the explo- 
ration of the solar system, however, 
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General Lew Allen Jr., J.P.L.’s new chief 
Famed in this world and perhaps beyond. 


J.P.L,’s future has seemed cloudy lately. 
Almost immediately after the Reagan Ad- 
ministration took office, it canceled a joint 
effort with the Europeans to survey the 
sun’s unexplored polar regions. The U.S. 
also dropped out of the race to intercept 
Halley's comet, slated to return in early 
1986, leaving direct examination of this 
primordial chunk of matter to the Soviets, 
Europeans and Japanese. It placed on 
hold a plan to puta remote radar-mapping 
satellite in orbit around Venus, and has de- 
layed until at least 1986 a complex scheme 
to station a permanent unmanned weather 
observatory high above the brightly col- 
ored clouds of Jupiter. The only mission on 
J.P.L.’s immediate horizon is an astro- 
nomical satellite. To be launched this De- 
cember, it will look for, among other 
things, stars in the process of birth. 









Singing the Blues at J.P.L. 


As planetary exploration fades, an Air Force officer takes over 
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To carry it through the lean years, 
J.P.L. has been looking for new ways to 
employ its engineering talents, including 
development of fuel-efficient vehicles, so- 
lar power and improved biomedical in- 
strumentation. But the most dramatic 
change has been J.P.L.’s increasing mili- 
tarization. Much of the work involves se- 
cret research for the Air Force on new 
gadgetry like satellites that can operate 
without direct guidance from the ground, 
an enormous asset in possible space wars, 
when instant responses may mean life or 
death for a piece of orbiting hardware. 

Many civilian scientists find the trend 
disturbing. Says one: “Some of my col- 
leagues are absolutely paranoid about the 
Pentagon.” These concerns increased last 
April when J.P.L.’s esteemed civilian di- 
rector, Geologist Bruce Murray, 50, an- 
nounced he was stepping down after six 
years to return to teaching, writing and 
research. Said he: “I believe in a personal 
and an institutional renewal.” 








ast week Caltech, J.P.L.’s parent insti- 

tution, which operates under contract 
with NASA, announced Murray's succes- 
sor: former Air Force Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Lew Allen Jr., 56. The appointment 
continues a trend to garb the US. space 
program in Air Force blue. Earlier this 
year Air Force Major General James 
Abrahamson was put in charge of the 
shuttle. Former Air Force Secretary Hans 
Mark is NASA's deputy administrator, the 
agency’s No. 2 job. And the shuttle wears 
symbolic wings; through fiscal 1985, a 
fourth of its missions will be for the Air 
Force. 

While the Reagan Administration is 
obviously staking a claim to the new mili- 
tary “high ground” of space, so are the So- 
viets. Three years ago they successfully 
tested the first “killer satellite,” a formi- 
dable new bit of weaponry that knocks 
out other satellites. The U.S. is still trying 
to catch up with a comparable antisatel- 
lite of its own. 

Allen, who earned a Ph.D. in nuclear 
physics from the University of Illinois, 
has a Pentagon reputation as a talented 
manager and a shrewd student of ad- 
vanced weaponry, including nuclear- 
tipped missiles. But he pledges that he will 
try to ensure J.P.L.’s leadership in the 
peaceful study of the universe. Says he: 
“J.P.L. has done magnificent things in 
planetary exploration. I intend to seek the 
support of space scientists and do the best I 
can to continue that record of achieve- 
ment.” When he takes over from Murray 
on Oct. I, J.P.L. space scientists will watch 
the physicist-general’s opening moves as 
eagerly as they usually eye the heavens. @ 
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Play It Again, Ludwig 


Summer festivals cling depressingly to Top 40 programs of classics 


| “nN othing Like It Under the Stars,” 
boasts this year’s Ravinia Festival, 

| the summer home of the Chicago Sympho- 
ny. On the contrary, there is too much like 
it. When it comes to programming, major 


American orchestras apparently operate | 


on the principle that what their audiences 
don’t know will scare them away. The de- 
pressing result is coast-to-coast classical 
Top 40, a play-it-safe season of inter- 

| changeable concerts that is as stultifying 
as the humidity on an August dog day 


THIS YEAR’S GOLDEN OLDIES 


Pieces to be played at three or more of this year’s music festivals 
Blossom Hollywood 
Music Bowl 
Center (Los Angeles 
(Cleveland Philharmonic 
Orchestra) | 
Beethoven | 
Symphony No. 5 e | 
Symphony No. 7 e 
Piano Concerto No. 4 e 
“Emperor” Concerto | LJ | 
“Triple” Concerto | Wy 
Stravinsky 
The Firebird e ! 
The Rite of Spring e a | 
|| Tchaikovsky 
| | Symphony No. 5 | ° | © 
Violin Concerto e e 
Rachmaninoff 
Poncconcertoms | @ | @ | 
| Strauss 
| Also Sprach Zarathustra BEIM | 
| Shostakovich 
| Symphony No. § | ° I ° | 





Those with a hankering to hear, say, 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony or his 
Fourth Piano Concerto this summer not 
only could encounter these works at Ra- 
vinia, where Beethoven runs rampant, but 
could scarcely avoid them elsewhere: in 
upstate New York at the Saratoga Per- 
forming Arts Center, played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (during its Beethoven 
festival); at Tanglewood, the Boston Sym- 
phony’s Berkshire retreat (during an all- 
Beethoven orchestral weekend); and at 
the Hollywood Bow! (during the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic’s Beethoven festival) 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and Los 
Angeles are each playing Strauss’s Also 
Sprach Zarathustra and Stravinsky's The 
Firebird this summer. Rachmaninoffs 
Third Piano Concerto? The Cleveland Or- 
chestra is serving it up, and so are the 
Chicago Symphony, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the Los Angeles Philharmon- 
ic. The beat goes on 

Excessive reliance on war horses is 

| hardly limited to the summer. At the turn 
of the century, European and American 
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orchestras drew on the Beethoven sym- 
phonies, the Tchaikovsky concertos and 
the orchestral music of Brahms to form 
the foundation of their regular concert 
seasons. The problem is, they still do. An 
iron repertory preserves masterpieces but 


| chokes vitality. 


When pressed, conductors and chair- 
men of orchestral boards will bombinate 
about the importance of hearing new and 
different works, of keeping musical culture 
fresh. But the talk rarely leads to more 
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Mann Ravinia | Saratoga Tanglewood 
Music Festival Performing (Boston 
Center (Chicago Arts Center Symphony 
Philadeiptua Symphony (Philadelphia Orchestra) 
Orchestra Orchestra) Orchestra) « 
+ a! 4 
e e 
e e e | 
e e e | 
e | 
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: | e e e 
o © e 
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| e e 
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than token action, like scheduling a con- 
temporary work between a well-known 
overture and a famous symphony or con- 
certo. If new music is occasionally recog- 
nized, another category is nearly always 
overlooked: lesser-known works from the 
past. Why should concertgoers be force- 
fed a steady diet of chestnuts when, witha 
little brio and imagination, music direc- 
tors could offer them something fresher 
and equally palatable? Instead of Zara- 
thustra, for example, why not Strauss’s 
eloquent valedictory, the Metamorphosen 
for 23 solo strings? Instead of yet an- 
other oft-encountered romantic sympho- 
ny, how about Austrian Composer Franz 
Schmidt's dark, troubled Fourth Sympho- 
ny? Instead of one more go at Dvofak’s 
“New World” Symphony, why not his ex- 
hilarating tone poem The Wood Dove? | 
It can be argued that summer is no sea- 
son to challenge audiences with the new 
and unusual, that all they want to do is sit 
back and let the celestial strains of the 
classics waft over them. The big festivals 
certainly seem to subscribe to this philos- 








ophy. But, luckily, not all of them do, 
There is some adventure to be found. 
Summer is often the season for the offbeat 
in opera. The enterprising Santa Fe Op- 
era will present the world premiere of 
American Composer George Rochberg’s 
The Confidence Man this week, and is 
Staging Strauss’s rare Die Liebe der Danae 
as well; the Opera Theater of St. Louis in 
June presented the premiere of Stephen 
Paulus’ ambitious The Postman Always 
Rings Twice, which it commissioned, and 
unearthed Prokofiev’s youthful one-act 
shocker Maddalena. | 
Fortunately, there are summer festi- 
vals of instrumental music that satisfy 
hardier listeners seeking sustenance for 
both mind and ear. In California, the Ca- 
brillo Music Festival, observing its 20th 
anniversary this year, will present world 
premieres by composers like Conlon 
Nancarrow, 69, an American expatriate 
who has lived in Mexico City since 1940 
and who writes his music for player piano. 
On the programs of the Santa Fe Cham- 
ber Music Festival, works by living 
composers like John Harbison, Richard 
Wernick and Yehudi Wyner coexist 
peacefully with those of Haydn and Sme- 
tana. And for devotees who must have 
their daily dose of Beethoven, the Minne- 
sota Orchestra is staging an imaginative 
Sommerfest lasting through Aug. 14 that 
features all 16 of the composer's works for 
solo instruments and orchestra. The rep- 
ertory includes such oddments as the Ro- 
mance in E-Minor for flute, bassoon and 
piano and Beethoven's own piano ar- 
rangement of his violin concerto. 








oe the major festivals dis- 
play some enterprise. The Hollywood 
Bow! last week was the site of an unusual 
program of Polish music, including works 
by Stanislaw Moniuszko (the 19th century 
composer of the popular Polish national 
opera Halka) and Shostakovich, who was 
of Polish descent. That program, how- 
ever, was performed by the visiting War- 
saw Philharmonic. At Tanglewood, the 
Boston Symphony has responsibly pro- 
grammed two new works it commissioned 
for its centennial last year. And at the 
Mann Music Center in Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra performed a pi- 
ano concerto believed to have been writ- 
ten by Franz Liszt, and orchestrated by 
Tchaikovsky 

Such events are exceptional. Beetho- 
ven, Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff are 
still the rule, from the rustic expanse of 
western Massachusetts to the urban ref- 
uge of the Hollywood Hills. This summer, 
like every other summer, is the season of 
the “Emperor” Concerto and the Fifth 
Symphony. Perhaps U.S. orchestras take 
their programming cues from that musi- 
cal connoisseur Ulysses S. Grant, who 
once observed, “I only know two tunes; 
one of them is Yankee Doodle and the 
other isn’t.” —By Michael Walsh 
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“Somewhere soon you'll discover 
our Puerto Rican white rum” 





“It’s smoother with tonic than vodka or gin, and 
really terrific after a couple of fast sets.’ 


Ronald Ramos, Civil Engineer and his wife Gladys 


People everywhere are discovering the crisp appeal of white 
rum and tonic. In fact, Puerto Rican white rum makes a more satisfy- 
ing drink than vodka or gin— whether it's mixed with tonic, soda. 
orange juice or tomato juice 

The reason? Smoothness. By law, all rum from Puerto Rico 
must be aged at least one year. And when it comes to smoothness, 
aging is the name of the game 


Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 


Great rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 
centuries. Our specialized skills and dedication have pro- 
duced rums of exceptional dryness and purity. No wonder 
over 86% of the rum sold in this country comes from 


ee Xo’ RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


write Puerto Rican Rums. Dept T-4 1290 Avenue of the 
t of Puerto Rico 
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